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Bradley’s Straight-Line Picture 
Cut-Outs 


Combining Paper Cutting, Coloring and Con- 
struction Busy Work 


Boy Blue, Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, Alice of 
“Wonderland” fame and her friends, The Gryphon, 
The Dodo and other characters beloved by children — 
all with movable arms, legs and heads — are made 
from :these Gut-Outs. 


“sssecs* “-* Six Different Sets 
* 1: No. '@212;: Fairy Tale 
'! No,.8213.: The Family 
_.. No. 8214, Alice in Wonderland 
- -.. No..3215; Mother Goose 
*: No, 8216.-: "Toyland. 
No. 8300. Playtime Circus 
Twelve Cut-Outs to a Set. 
Price, each set, $0.25; Postage, $0.06. 


When ordering, state series wanted. 


Bradley’s Phonetic Desk Card 


8291. Designed for review work in phonetics. 
The teacher can determine at a glance the individual 
child’s knowledge of phonetics by noting the results 
of his efforts to make complete words on this card. 

Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 7 oz 


Economo Word Builder No. 1 


8271. A new, large type word builder. Printed 
on high-grade tag stock. Extra strong box to with- 
stand the constant handling and hard usage to which 
the “builder” box is subjected. Contains an extra 
large quantity of tablets. 

Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 7 oz. 


Embeco Sentence Builder 


8011. A selection of words for expression sentence 
building, printed on heavy manila tablets, in large 
type, with each word duplicated in medial script on 
the reverse side. When properly put together the 
words form the first basal story in Book I, “ Progressive 
Road in Reading.” 

Price, per box, $0.15; mailing weight, 6 oz. 

















Poster Patterns 
By LutaA Maup CHANCE 


8210. This poster work provides interesting occu- 
pation lessons through which the child’s mind is 
receiving information while, at the same time, his 
hand and eye are being trained. The posters are 
designed to illustrate the subject-matter of Chance’s 
“Little Folks in Many Lands,” and by their use the 
child becomes familiar with children of many race 
types and develops an interest in people of other 
countries. Eight plates, sixe 9 x 12, in artistic port- 
folio. 

Price, per set, $0.35; mailing weight, 8 oz. 


Embeco Perception Cards for Number 


8290. Made in the form of dominoes. Strong 
manila cards size 68 x 10 inches; domino dots printed 
in dark green ink, one inch in diameter. Twenty- 
four cards, containing all number combinations from 
1 to 10. In a durable box. 


Price, per box, $0.60; mailing weight, 1lb. 30z 


Economo Number Builder No. 1 
8281. Printed on heavy manila tag stock, with Jarge 
numerals in bold type. It contains a large quantity 
of numerals from 1 to 10 and supply of mathematical 
denominations. Strong box. An exceptionally fine 
builder. Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 7 oz. 


Bradley’s Number Work for Beginners 


8265. A unique number matching device including 
a card on the edge of which square notches are cut, 
the sections between the notches bearing answers to 
problems printed on smal] tablets, which fit into 
the notched squares. By reversing the card, the 
pupil has the answer to each problem. 

All addition, subtraction, multiplication, division 
and factoring combinations from one to ten, are 
provided for. Put up in a durable box. 


Price, $0.20; mailing weight, 5 oz, 


The Bradley Catalogue contains 144 ages of vital interest to every teacher. A post. 
card request will place a copy on your desk. 
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The Best Resolution pe Teacher Can Make 


Resolve now to end the danger of permanent cr temporary 
loss of income through Sickness, Accident or Quarantine, which 
faces every unprotected teacher. 

Every year one out of every six teachers is deprived of all 
or part of her income from these causes. Loss of salary, even 
for a time, means serious inroads on the savings account, and 
often real distress. 

Start the new year right by joining the thousands of other 
teachers who are positively protected by the T. C. U., at a 
cost of less than five cents a day. 

What the T. C. U. Will Do For You 

It will pay you $50 a month when you are disabled by Sickness 
or Accident. 

It will pay you $50 a month when you are quarantined and 


/ your salary stopped. 
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It will pay you $25 a month for illness that does not confine 


you to the house, but keeps you from work. 


It will pay operation benefits in addition to other benefits 
after your Policy has been maintained in force for one year. 


It will pay you a 20% increase in Sick Benefits for two months 
when you are confined in an established hospital. 


It pays regular indemnities of from $333 to $1500 for major 
accidents, or for accidental loss of life. All benefits are doubled 
for travel accidents. 


As the first step toward making this most important resolu- 
tion, send for our booklet, which explains T. C. U. Protection 
in detail and shows you what hundreds of teachers all over the 
country think of it. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


428 T. C. U. Building 


Lincoln, Nebraska 











You Can Help! 


Through the years since Gold Medal Crayons 
were first launched, your interest and support have 
been essential to the success of the line. 


No one appreciates more than we the good-will 
you have shown, and no one has put forth greater 
effort to really justify this confidence. During 
the past few months, however, unusual conditions 
in both labor and material markets have made it 
difficult for us to keep many dealers supplied at 
all times. 


For this reason we are asking our friends to put 
their orders in to their dealer for an advance 
supply, in order that he can anticipate his own 
requirements. 


By doing this you will be assured of better 
service. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


81-83 Fulton St., New York 














Especially Appropriate for February Exercises 


THE FIRST FLAG 


AND OTHER 


PATRIOTIC PLAYS 
AND EXERCISES 


For Children from Eight to Fifteen Years 
Cloth, Price, 50 cents 


Some of the Contents are: 


PLAYS AND EXERCISES 





The First Flag. Bertha E. Bush .. 7 
Serving the Country. Dorothy Green 12 
To the Schoolhouse Flag 17 
Little Flags. Alice E. Allen 18 
The Flower Flag. Eleanor Cameron 21 
A Living Flag. M.L. B. 42 
Our Flag. Bertha E. Bush 45 
Flag of Our Hearts. A. E. A. ; 47 
The Message of the Flag. Harriet Hunting Pierson 48 
DriILts AND MARCHES 
Yankee Doodle March. //larriet A. James 131 
The Star Spangled Banner. Harriet Wilbur 133 
The Flag. H.W. . : ; 135 
Flag Drill and Salute. Florence M. Miller . 138 
Patriotic March and Drill. Rose W. Leiter, A. B. 140 
The Color Brigade. Claire Foster 148 
DRAMATIZATIONS 
The First American Flag. Geoffrey F. Morgan 15) 
Making of the First American Flag. Florence M, Miller 155 
Making a Flag. Bertha E. Bush 157 
In Betsy Ross’s Time. Sara E. Kirk 161 
Motion Picture Dramatization of “Hats Off!” Beatrice M 
ERIE OT Oe 165 
The Man Without a Country. Alice Cook Fuiler 171 
“Single-Handed McAuley.” Florence M. Miller 184 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 
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To Successfully Teach Primary Geography 


you must start from home, from the environment of the child, You must 
build upon what has already become a part of life. Definitions and 
disconnected facts cannot be assimilated. 


Parrot-like memorizing of facts is wrong! 


To expect a child in the fourth grade to draw a map of the state in which he 
lives, locate the principal rivers, valleys, mountains, bays, cities, and name and 
locate the counties is wrong. Parrot-like memorizing "of such facts, at that age, can 
only result in harm. The facts mean nothing and create a distaste for the work. 


FAIRBANKS’ 


“HOME GEOGRAPHY” 


STARTS FROM THE HOME 


It is undoubtedly the most successful book published 





for the study of Geography in the Lower Grades. 





There is a reason why 
“FATRBANKS’ HOME 
GEOGRAPHY” is’ so 


widely adopted for use as 


What the Editor of “Primary 
Education” says of* Fairbanks’ 
“Home Geography.” 





The teachers who have mourned 
that the first books in geography were 
over the children’s heads will find that 
objection wholly removed by this new 
“Home Geography,” which is exactly 
what it assumes to be, the first con- 
scious looking around of the children 
upon their surroundings. The lan- 
guage is simple enough, while the 
science is as reliable as in the most 
elaborate physical geography. The 


an introductory book’ in 
the lower grades and why 
it is so universally used 


by teachers. 











author has found the happy medium 
of writing for children without writing 
down to them. The contents of this 
book is a first stepping stone to real 
geography. The illustrations are a 
distinct feature of this nature geog- 
raphy. They are abundant, fitting, 
alive, suggestive for “talks,” and 
mostly in half-tones of superior quality. 











Home Geography 
By Harold Fairbanks 


PRICE, SIXTY CENTS, POSTPAID 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO, 


PUBLISHERS 
Boston CHICAGO 
New Yor«x SAN FRANCISCO 
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Schoolroom Decoration Months — January and February 





Do you know this picture, and who painted it? 
he name is given below 


For $1.00 each in lots of two or more. or for $1.25 
for a single picture, we furnish really beautif ul pictures 
im a great variety of subjects. Each picture is op paper 
22 x 28 inches, and most of the pictures themselves are 
about 14x 17inches. (Of course, long, narrow pictures, 
like ‘The Aurora” and “The Horse Fair” are much 
narrower. 

We do not recommend framing these pictures full 

Sir Galahad, by Watts 

The Mil!, by Ruysdael 

The Shepherdess, by Lerolle 

The Gleaners, by Millet 

Spring, by Corot 


The Angelus, by ‘Millet 


The Lake, by Corot 
Saved, by Landseer 


If you are not acquainted with these fifteen subjects, 
fer 30 cents we will send you these 15 pictures in the 
543 x 8 size, and from these you can select the ones 
you like best in the 22 x 28 size. We will send you a 
list of more than 150 subjects, 22 x 28, for a stamp. 


How to Raise the Money 
li allowed, let the pupils bring money, perhaps no 
more th an ten cents each in any case. 
Perhaps a better way is to ask citizens if they will 


Song of the Lark, by Breton 


Christ and the Doctors, by Hofmann 


We are going to call these two 
months “‘Schoolroom Decoration 
Months.” Look about yourschool- 
room and see if it does not need 
some new pictures. 


Childhood is the most impres- 
sionable period in life. Your pu- 
pils will never forget many of the 
beautiful pictures on the school- 
room walls — if such pictures are 
there — but will carry them asa 
beautiful memory throughout life. 


It is well worth the cost to sur- 
round childhood with beauty. It 
is one of the privileges and duties 
of the public schools. 


IS YOUR SCHOOLROOM 
DOING IT? 


size, but removing a part or all of the white margin, 
thus saving on the cost of glass and moulding, and 
securing more artistic results. 

The picture shown above, “A Shepherd and His 
Flock,”’ by Rosa Bonheur, is one of more than a hundred 
beautiful subjects from which selection may be made. 


Among the choicest subjects are: 


“Can’t You Talk?” by Holmes 

A Helping Hand, by Renouf 

Stratford-on- Avon, Shakespeare’s Home, 
england (Unusu: illy beautiful) 

Sistine Madonna, by Raphael 

Baby Stuart, by Van Dyck 


present a beautiful framed picture to the school. You 
may find several parents or other citizens who will be 
glad to do this. The donor’s name may be attached 
to the picture by a card or a plate. You may be sur- 
prised to see how many friends of the school will gladly 
each present a framed picture. 

Send to us for the pictures and have them framed in 
your home town or city. 

But Do It Now, and let the pupils have the pictures 
to enjoy for several months in this school year 


We Sell 10 of These Choice Pictures, at 95 Cents Each, for $9.50 


You may want a very few portraits, as Washington, 
$1.25 each for any*number. 


Lincoln, 


President Wilson, Longfellow. These cost. 


Think of Buying Really Beautiful Pictures for Framing at $1.00 Each, in lots of two or more, 


The Perry Pictures Company, 


Box 1, Malden, Massachusetts 





George Washington 


‘The Perry Pictures 


We have been disappointed again and again 


in having our NEW 1920 CATALOGUE 
ready, advertising it when we hoped it would 
be ready for delivery. It is now really ready. 
64 pages, 1600 miniature illustrations, 54 
pictures about 2x24 each, a Ten Cent pic- 
ture on paper 9x12, a colored bird picture, 
etc. Price, 15 cents. 

[Please do not send for the Catalogue without 
enclosing the 15 cents, in coin or Stamps.] 





Order Pictures for February Birthdays 
NOW! Don’t wait until February. 

Washington — Lincoln — Longfellow — 
Lowell —Dickens. 20 pictures of these 
5 men, their homes, etc., for 40 cents. 
Size 54x8. No two alike. 


One Cent Size, 3x3%. For 30 or more. 
Two Cent Size. 514x8. For 15 or more. 
Ten Cent Size. 10x12. For 5 or more. 


In the 10x12 size, send for the above five, 
except Dickens (not published in that size) 
and for President Wilson. The 5 for 50 cents, 
postpaid. 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION Not “What 


You Cannot Afford not to Continue Your Subscription Because any one of the 
Special Features for this year is worth the subscription price of two dollars to you. 


RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 


BOSTON 


PRIMARY EDUCATION COMPANY 


does it cost?’ but “Does it pay me?” 


PROMPTLY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 














RHYME AND STORY READERS 


By Erta Austin BLAISDELL and MAry FRANCES 
BLAISDELL 


THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


“Story-approach”’ method, with emphasis on phras- 
ing. Mother Goose vocabulary. All pictures in 
colors. Price, 42 cents. 


RHYME AND STORY FIRST READER 


“Story-approach” method. Emphasis on phrasing. 
Profusely ijlustrated in color. Price, 48 cents. 


WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR: An Easy Primer 


Really the easiest primer—and the largest. Care- 
fully graded. All pictures in color. Vocabulary, 200 
words. Price, 40 cents. 

The new book in the series of Wide-Awake Readers. 


For Grade 1: CHERRY TREE CHILDREN, 52 cents 
BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS, 60 cents 


For Grade Il: THE OUTDOOR BOOK, 60 cents 
STORIES FROM A MOUSEHOLE (1918), 70cents 
BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY, 60 cents 


F-= Grade 111: AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS, 60c, 
PLAY AWHILE: A DRAMATIC READER, 70c. 
MERRY ANIMAL TALES, 67 cents. 
IN THE GREEN FIELDS (1919), 68 cents 


LITTLE*BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STRE=', BOSTON 623 SO. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 




















If Worries of the Class Room 


have brought on nervous exhaustion, 
digestive disorders and that tired feel- 
ing, keep a bottle of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


on your desk. A teaspoonful in a glass of water 
is both refreshing and immediately beneficial. 

It assists in a pleasant and readily assimilated 
form to repair the waste which the nervous sys- 
tem has suffered. A splendid non-alcoholic tonic. 


Sold by Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
G48 518 














LET THESE HELP YOU 


‘“‘“MANUAL ARTS TABLETS”’ 
By Mary H. Montieta# 


A series of Tablets covering the work of Primary grades. Outline drawings, 
cover designs and vocabulary, for work in cutting, coloring, booklet making, 
sentence building, etc. Size 9x12. Price, 25 cents each. By mail, 30 cents. 


“STICK PRINTING” SUPPLIES 


Are your children learning Design and Color by “Stick Printing”? As 
easy and delightful as play. We carry a complete line of sticks, pads, dye. 
Box No. | containing 6 sticks, 3 color caps in cardboard box, postpaid, 15 cents. 


Send for Special Circular 
‘“‘PRANG DRAWING PAPERS” 


“A Prang Paper to Meet Every Need” 

Black Cross Section 
Drawing Paper 

“Ricene” Tracing’ Paper 

“Enginex” Papers 


Cream Manila 
Gray Manila 
White Water Color 
Gray Cross Section 
White Cross Section Prismo”’ Papers 
Cream Cross Section “Construction” Papers 


(Sample Books of these Papers sent Free to Teachers) 


PRIMARY ASSORTMENT 


Contains 20 sheets Cream Manila, 5 sheets Gray Manila, 1 sheet Bogus, 
6 sheets Assorted Colored Construction Papers. Price, per package, 15 cents. 


“WEAVING MATS” 


A book of twenty printed mats and strips for paper weaving. Per book, 25 cents. 


“PINE NEEDLES” 


Long-Leaf Pine Needles for Weaving Work. Per pound. 70 cents. 


‘‘PERMODELLO”’ 
The Permanent Modeling Clay — Works Like Magic 
A new Modeling Clay that sets and becomes hard as stone without firing. 


Gomme up new problems in Primary Hand Work, jewelry work, bead work, for 
all grades. Send for illustrated Cloner. Pound can, postpaid, 75 cents. 


“MODELIT” 


This is an indestructible Wax Modeling Clay that always stays soft. Post- 
paid, per pound, 65 cents. 


REED AND RAFFIA 
Send for Descriptive Circular of Sizes and Prices 
THE PRANC COMPANY 


1922 Calumet Ave., CHICAGO 30 Irving Place, NEW YORK 
Send for Circular om “Correspondence Courses in Industrial Art.” 











Imagine 


having the following helps in 
teaching reading 


Word Lists and Phonetic Lessons 
for each story 





Suggestions for written language 
Phonetic summary 

Alphabetical list of words taught 
Specimen dramatizations 


Devices for teaching sight words 
and word groups 


Devices for ear-training ‘ 
Selections for memorizing 


Various kinds of handwork and 
games 


A full scientific guide to enunciation 
All these are furnished by the STORY HOUR Method 
Do You Know the Story Hour Readers? 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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NuMBER 1 


Hang Up Your Thermometer 


Ida E. Roger 
Grade Supervisor, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
, (Book rights reserved) 


variety that registers your pedagogical tempera- 

ment, that blazes to you the challenge, “What am 

I Doing and Why am I Doing It?” — hang up in 
your mental vision this measure that stings you into intro- 
spective sifting, that calls, Am I working through principles 
or merely imitating devices of as many different varieties 
as the 57 kinds of Heinz, all of which can’t be meant for 
the same meal! Honestly face the question, “What Sort 
of a Place Ought a School to Be?” — not what is the type 
we have inherited, nor again the type you have stumbled 
upon and. helped in working out through blindly following 
your principal’s hobbies, but the sort you would like to 
see offered your own child, or yourself (could you find 
yourself once again a six-year-old trudging to school)! 
~ What Are the Tendencies toward which the efforts of our 
elementary grades are bending? To this query, can we 
not affirm that our aim is a character-building education 
and that not as mere teachers or givers of outlines but as 
workers in developing in each child a Response to his 
opportunities, do we hold that we are justifying the confi- 
dence of every child coming to us with a faith in humanity 
firmly fixed in his heart. We agree, however, that efficiency 
in any educational institution must be measured by clear, 
definite, uncompromising standards, even though “the 
confusions of the profession we are following are the con- 
fusions of life and of that strange unconquerable thing we 
call growth.” And so even when recognizing character 
making as our aim, we are also conscious that ours is the 
responsibility “for accomplishing with a large number of 
children in an economy of time what we would like with 
one child in an infinite period of time.” 

As a measure of our present purposes, I suggest the 
testing of what we are now accomplishing, by the standards 
proposed by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, President of 
Columbia University. His measure is as follows: 


N= the glass and mercury kind, but the mental 


“THese Five CHARACTERISTICS I OFFER AS EVIDENCES 
OF AN EDUCATION: CORRECTNESS AND PRECISION IN THE 
Use oF THE MoTHER TONGUE; REFINED AND GENTLE 
MANNERS, WHICH ARE THE EXPRESSION OF FIrxeD Hasits 
oF THOUGHT AND ACTION; THE POWER AND HABIT OF 
REFLECTION; THE PowER OF GROWTH; AND EFFICIENCY, 
OR THE PowER TO Do.” 


The sound philosophy of these five criteria clearly meets 
the conditions necessary because of the world-war problems 
which demand that we shall prepare the child to take his 


place m the coming keen competition which he as the 


future citizen will face. The failure of Greek philosophy 
was The Relaxing of Effort and the letting down of obliga- 
tion. Our acceptance of these five standards demands, 





not a liberation from the old formal discipline to a chaotic 
condition indicating neither democracy nor freedom, but 
a practice of the right spirit of responsibility which produces 
“a delightful effort” on the part of the child. 


Question | 
What opportunities are we offering for skilful training 
in “correctness and precision in the use of the mother 
tongue”? This question contains. the first criterion Mr. 
Butler names. Our interpretation of this question must 
be discussed under four headings: i.e., the work commonly 
labelled reading, spelling, language, amd writing. 


(a) READING 

From the first, habits are established which influence the 
Manner of reading later done. Reading matter which 
makes a strong child appeal is chosen and the child led 
by desire and interest to get the thought. This is the 
chief aim. Yet ability to master words must become 
automatic if reading is to proceed with ease and inde- 
pencence. Undivided attention to this need is given 
during a special phonic period and other specific drill upon 
grasping the words of a phrase or clause is also added. Ex- 
periments have proven that correct motor eye-habits 
increase the speed in reading and the ability to grasp the 
idea. The slow reader (we are shown by efficiency tests) 
finds interpretation of thought harder because he is “im- 
peded by the mechanical processes of the reading act.” 
His eye is not trained to group one sweep of related words, 
and his pausing upon each word makes the rate slow and 
the thought many times ununited. Modern methods of 
reading make much of this drill to grasp ideas “in their 
Combined Form in the thought.” The reading systems 
have definite standards for accomplishment. In addition, 
we are stressing silent reading combined with rate of 
reading. This accomplishes alertness, concentration, and 
thought getting. We are joining forces with the public 
library in instructing students in the use of that institution 
and are following up much of this independent reading by 
a use of the material gained. Vocabulary results from this 
source are infinite, and a natural step beyond that of the 
younger children who listen intently to and adopt phrases 
from the rhymes of Mother Goose. As the children thus 
increase in ability to comprehend and use the expressions 
met, they themselves discover the joy of continually 
broadening life’s outlook, and so find that reading, in truth, 
may become a real adventure. This situation is one which 
is significant. 


(6) LANGUAGE 
The language course of study at the close of ‘the sixth 
grade should show provision for the attainment of the 
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requirements presented by the National Joint Comittee 
on English (representing the Commission on the Re- 
organization of Secondary Education of the National 
Education Association and the National Council of 
Teachers of English). This report was published by the 
Bureau of Education at Washington, and recommends 
(page 128) “after a wide consultation of principals and 
teachers in the elementary schools,” standards to be com- 
pleted in the first six grades of school. 
These standards are stated as follows: 


“At the end of the sixth grade pupils should be able: 

“1 To express clearly and consecutively, either in 
speech or in writing, ideas which are familiar and firmly 
grasped; 

“2 To avoid gross grammatical errors; 

“3 To compose and mail a letter; 

“4 To spell their own written vocabulary; . 

“5 To read silently, and after one reading to reproduce 
the substance of a simple short story, news item, or lesson; 

“6 To read aloud readily and intelligently simple news 
items, a lesson from text-books, or literature of such 
difficulty as ‘The Ride of Paul Revere,’ or Dickens’ ‘A 
Christmas Carol’; 

“7 To quote accurately and understandingly several 
short poems, such as Bennet’s ‘The Flag Goes By’ and 
Emerson’s ‘The Mountain and the Squirrel.’ ” 


Criticism listed on page 124 of this Federal Report may 
also be used as one of our objectives. ‘Especially notice- 
able in all parts of the country is the neglect of the training 
of the voice in distinct enunciation, clear articulation, and 
agreeable tones.’’ It is true that we have succeeded in 
conquering large numbers of cases of mumbling; we have 
also been pleased with the increase in poise and in con- 
viction of tone which has grown out of stressing oral 
composition. We should also show growth in pupil effort 
to cultivate a tone and an enunciation which are both a 
business and a social asset. The child’s attention can be 
more closely turned to this element as soon as he has laid 
the basis required for one who must learn “to stand upon 
his feet and think aloud.” This basis is the use of complete 
clear-cut sentences related to the central thought, in place 
of the monosyllabic answer first proposed by the timid or 
careless child. This growth in oral expression is the type 
of English work to receive the largest emphasis during 
the time spent in GradesI-VI. (It is, of course, understood 
that the term oral expression indicates ability to express 
thought and is not used in the sense which suggests elocu- 
tionary emphasis.) 

Our treining for written language work should be con- 
nected with many of the oral language problems, small 
units of carefully thought out messages (rather than long 
sheets of careless vaporizing) being the task set before the 
pupil who must learn the importance of pruning a story 
and of looking at words closely instead of “throwing them 
on with a shovel.” Large written problems should there- 
fore be divided into several units until the time when the 
pupil has formed the habits of accuracy and precision. 
During the period’s work with each small unit, the student 
will have three aims ever present— (1) clearness and 
conciseness, (2) sequence, (3) variety of expression. These 
principles will in many cases be emphasized by such ques- 
tions as: 


1 Does this sentence seem a puzzle or awkward? 
a Because of its wording? 
b Because of its length? 
2 Doeseach sentence “fit” (really follow with a smooth- 
ness not apparent when omissions of certain detail cause a 
gap in thought or needless repetitions postpone progress in 


thought)? 
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3 Does the language show an effort on the part of the 
writer to adopt interesting phrases or other vocabulary? 


And lastly, in considering this phase of Dr. Butler’s 
statement, may we ask what we are offering the child in 
the line of assistance in taking the initiative in daily con- 
versation? Are we helping the child to lasting interests 
which become a basis for definite contribution on his part — 
whether it be when he is called upon to write an interesting 
letter or, as one of a social group (at his own table or outside 
of his home walls), to take part in a discussion where his 
ability to express thought is either a stimulation to others 
or a possible indication of a future bore? 


(c) SPELLING 


Such standard spelling studies as the Ayers list (and “a 
foundation vocabulary,” as Dr. Ayers terms the 1000 
words compiling the list). ‘The Jones’ Spelling Demons” 
should also be known to our teachers. 


(d) WRITING 

Arm or muscular movement, generally used throughout 
the country to accomplish ease, speed, and legibility in 
writing, is the habit established in the cases of the majority 
of children leaving the elementary grades. Preliminary 
work is accomplished by blackboard practice that the 
teacher may keep in touch with each child, that incorrect 
body and finger movements may not develop while the 
pupil is puzzling over the letter forms, and that a chance 
for corrections during a single period may occur. Applica- 
tion of special problems to stress so as to anticipate errors 
found in written work has in many rooms been worked out; 
lists of words based upon forms sometimes not differentiated 
have resulted: , 


fall ball 

fat bat 

fill bill ete. 
To show distinction between f and b. 

loud crowd 

shout crow 

flow dough etc. 


To show whether child’s writing indicates distinction in 
form between u and w. 


bring wrist 
bright write 
horrid porch etc. 


To start r above the line on which word is written. 


cow caw 
caught soup 
davghter about 
saucer fought 
crown saw 

row raw 

law low etc. 


To give practice in showing a distinct difference between 
a or o when united to w or u. 


Distribution to each grade of short lists of words sug- 
gested by the 1917 Committee on Economy of Time 
(appointed by the National Council of Teachers of English) 
is recommended. Such work is the outcome of the direct 
report of the sub-committee on Mechanics of Writing, and 
in consideration of the matter of Economy of Time, it is 
urged by this committee that some of the formal writing 
periods profit “by recent investigations of spelling condi- 
tions” and place emphasis upon certain common words 
“known to be commonly misspelled everywhere.” Drill 
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in penmanship period will then not be based upon such 
generally unused words as vat or slab or taboo or spawn, 
but will give practice upon desired letters through choosing 
for repeated emphasis those commonly needed words which 
include the letter chosen for penmanship drill upon a given 
day. 

This correlation with the spelling and language work 
will motivate in a new way the penmanship work. The 
National Sub-committee on Mechanics of Writing ask for 
penmanship practice upon the following number of trouble- 


some words: 


Grade Number of words 
iad des de dandmedancin Manan emake tae none 
Ee tid no hine de cet eaha teks heheh ate oes 53 
, —_—_— Se SASS SPP rere ep 44 
CE kak ceed banter ined es eer et eae et ees 36 
DE. nknd oa hbiducte mebinerAeeneaee ken anes 32 
dns nd ht AS Rem ana eea Ne epee 65-2 22 
PT + cencitn uaseddahandddnanadhen keh teaees 24 
ik 8.th in enenwannd hibniesneeeienedenssss. 15 
The list is as follows: 
Grade II 
any tried taking some only 
many coming writing they school 
does having stopped too very 
goes making dropped hear went 
first here running heard write 
again there dear told wrote 
asked where done knew sure 
been know every threw their 
buy much such near two 
cried shining off once when 
which whole whose 
Grade III 
afraid children father new 
all right clothes forty none 
almost color friend often 
already could great people 
always should guess please 
asks would have quite 
shows doctor its right 
says early loose speak 
beginning easy lose though 
busy enough loving together 
truly until woman women 
Grade IV 
across choose pleasant used to 
also can’t quiet weather 
among don’t ready week 
because fourth receive Wednesday 
before losing instead February 
believe hour seems written 
pieces Saturday sentence ; 
busy business just straight 
earliest meant tired 
built minute Tuesday 
Grade V : 
answered didn’t doesn’t isn’t 
break tear wear country 
perhaps really replied since 
different either except half 
stretch toward trouble useful 
whom without 
Grade VI 
certain said tries led 
ladies stories studies library 
sense separate crowd 












describe surprised hoping thrown 
hurried whether laid paid 
won't wouldn’t 
Grade VII 
chief finally necessary 
copied generally occurred 
description foreign principal 
destroy government probably 
disappointed lies read 
disagree grammar seize 
enemy judgment respectfully 
pretty lying sincerely 
Grade VIII 
accept usually Smith’s Jones’s 
at least definite ninth occasion 
divide offered opened easily 
preferred immediately lady’s 


Question II 


What opportunities are we offering for growth in “re 
fined and gentle manners”? This is Dr. Butler’s second 
criterion of education functioning. 

In place of incidental accomplishment, we are placing 
upon the daily program in some systems a definite time 
for pausing to consider the sort of citizens we wish te 
become, the qualities of character out of which we build 
our ideals, and the lessons we learn from others, together 
with the response due from us for whom so much has 
been and is done. The use of a course of study in Civics 
is resulting in a discrimination on the part of the child, 
an understanding that results in the outward expression 
of the right spirit — a spirit from within, and not assumed, 
the spirit of true gentility and fine breeding which shows 
itself in simplicity and knows that greatness dares to be 
unaffected, spontaneous and sincere. The activities of 
our children, listed from Red Cross work down to the 
playing of games, or the building of houses for our itinerant 
bird folk emphasize this spirit of sympathy, of co-operating 
with, and of helping others— the spirit which is the 
foundation of good citizenship (and incidentally one of 
the secrets of personal charm). 


Question III 


What opportunities are we offering for growth in “the 
power and habit of reflection’’? 


1 The use of the socialized recitation where the child 
learns the value of open-mindedness which in itself is a 
requisite for growth. The child must draw conclusions 
and state problems rather than depend upon a memorized 
version. 

2 The use of “individual study” periods to provide 
opportunity for the child to be taught how to be self- 
helpful. = 7 

3 The type of questions proposed by teachers should 
stimulate reflection. Purely informational questions should 
not typify regular periods of work. Present questions 
demanding comparisons and judgment and allow the 
pupil opportunity to solve the situation. 

4 The spirit of inquiry is encouraged in the progressive 
school. This does away with the tendency of set mind 
which refuses but one interpretation of incidents and which 
narrows one with succeeding years whatever the experiences 
encountered. In history we accept Dr. Dewey’s statement 
for the keynote to method: “The chief purpose in studying 
history is not to amass information but to use information 
in constructing a vivid picture of how and why men did 
thus and so, achieved their successes and came to their 
failures.” The tableau interpretation of various historical 
epochs presented by pupils illustrates the research di 
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pupils and teachers interested in working out an inter- 
pretation of the life of the past. The dramatization, e.g., 
of*parts of “King Arthur” by a fourth or fifth grade class 
will develop the spirit of inquiry through a socialized 
discussion of former times. Reference work of great 
value grows out of this attempt to truthfully portray 
(by means of simple improvised costumes and typical 
situations with possible conversations) interpretation of a 
period or country. Such instances are typical by-products 
of a change in method. Geography teaching is also 
drawing away from the mere drill for “knowledge by 
heart,” and becomes a means for promoting a real mental 
activity where the child’s constructive imagination is 
cultivated. The representation of Indian life upon the 
sand-table, the making of a miniature Eskimo hut, the 
drawing of the schoolyard upon the blackboard when dis- 
cussing direction, or the application:in paper cutting 
problems of the historical story of the New England 
settlers, or in later years turning to Joaquin Miller’s 
“Columbus,” or again to “The Charge of the Light 
Brigade” —all these give opportunity to more fully imagine 
and feel the unseen and to interpret rather than recount 
in order much of the detail growing out of any course of 
study. And by the use of the problem method we wish 
the pupils to have the chance to cull and select the big 
facts and as the need arises to propose problems growing 
out of problems suggested. By such means, ability to 
place emphasis upon important fact comes as a natural 
growth. ‘This learning how to study and select the kernel 
is necessary not only for future experience but also for the 
child’s intelligent use of many books during his school life. 


Question V 


What of “efficiency, or the power to do,” the fifth 
criterion named by Dr. Butler? 

Such ability is the result of all education received from all 
experience throvgh all life. Yet as school is one of the 
way-stations of life’s period, the question may be narrowed 


Silent Reading in the First Grade 


Mary B. Pratt 


State Normal School, Worcester, Mass. 


Practical Suggestions 


r HE educational materials and tools in the life of 
1 the first grade child are many and varied, and like 
all other materials and tools in school life, they have 

two users, the child and the teacher. 

Under the so-called materials may be listed the subjects 
of study in the curriculum for Grade I. Under the so- 
called tools may be listed the various methods and devices 
which the teacher has at her disposal. There is a continual 
interaction going on between these four elements in the 
child’s education, namely: child, teacher, subjects of study, 
methods. 

The child contributes his instinctive equipment, his 
bits of knowledge. His experience is meagre and his means 
of expression are limited. 

The teacher, on the other hand, has a wide experience, 
and an almost unlimited avenue of expression. She has 
certain ideals and standards, a clear judgment and a well 
defined though plastic procedure for the working out of 
her educational theories. 

In view of all these facts our greatest problem to-day 
is how can these two users, child and teacher, get together 
on some common ground for the best development of the 
child and for the best progress of the teacher. 

The child comes to the first grade presumably from a 
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so as to set aims for even our elementary pupils who have 
not at this time become classified under a vocational 
heading. Efficiency in the tool subjects then becomes a 
very definite aim of our elementary schools. Such stand- 
ards as the Courtis and Thompson efficiency tests in 
arithmetic, the Hillegas and Harvard-Newton standards 
for written composition, the Kelley, the Thorndike, the 
Gray, and the Fordyce scales for measuring reading ability,} 
the Ayres spelling basis, and minimum standards in pen- 
manship should aid us in determining where our results 
stand in comparison with other schools of, recognized stand- 
ing which have used these same means of examination. 
The final question, of course, in making decision to 
adopt any new course or plan should not be, “Is this the 
easiest thing for me?” but rather, “Have I the couragej 
to keep growing?” And again, “Where should I begin§ 
to graft new life into my work?” In this case hang up} 
Dr. Butler’s five questions for your thermometer — unless} 
you believe there is no need of a new diagnosis because 
you still have old pill boxes on the shelves! But having j 
chosen a new “point of departure” let us not cast all of 4 
“the old” aside,for in each of us there should have grown § 
something of the genius of adjustment which will help us) 
in feeling our new way as we graft the new and the old§ 
together, culling from each to answer our growing vision. 9 
The success of such selection will once again prove thef 
old words, “Perseverance isn’t Everything, my son — have 
a little talent!” 
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Publishers of Scales and Tests § 


Arithmetic: Courtis Standard Tests. (S. A. Courtis, 82 Eliot Street, 7 
Detroit, Mich.) Woodey’s Arithmetic Scales. (Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York.) 


Reading: Kelley’s Silent Reading Tests. (State Normal, Emporia, 
Kan.) Gray’s Oral Reading Test. (University of Chicago.) 
Thorndike’s Scales. (Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 7 
New York.) Fordyce Scale. (University of Nebraska.) 


Penmanship: Ayres’ Measuring Scale. 
Sage Foundation, New York.) 


(Leonard P. Ayres, Russell 7 
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good kindergarten where he has learned to work and play § 
intelligently, where initiative and leadership have been § 
developed, and where he has been given small problems 
to solve and projects to work out by himself or in a group. § 
In short, he has been taught to THinx. 

At this point we should pause to ask ourselves if we, § 
as educators of first grade children, provide the situation | 
for real thinking. Do we use or adapt the problem and 
project method at all? If we do, is it limited to the hand- 
work period alone? 

I should like to put in a plea that we provide more J 
opportunity in the first grade for solving problems in all 
phases of the work. That we use the instinct of curiosity 
more consciously as a stimulus for thinking, and that we 
use and adapt our reading lesson more than ever before 
as a tool by which the child is taught to think, and to think 
quickly and well. 

We all know that to-day oral reading is no longer 
emphasized in the upper grades. The silent reading 
lesson has taken its place most effectively. We appreciate 
its value as a thought producer and as a means of teaching 
children how to study. 

For some time I have asked myself why we should 
not begin as early as the first grade to teach the children 
to grapple with the problem of silent reading and to pro- 
vide the situation for them to get information in this way. 
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Last year I organized and tried out the following ‘series 
of lessons -with the children and apprentices’in our first 
grade, and the results were entirely satisfactory. 

Of course this particular series of lessons is only sug- 
gestive of a type which may be varied according to the 
interests and powers of the children. It might be unwise 
to try the whole series before the second half year, though 
the clever teacher who is a real artist in adaptation could 
use it with success much earlier. 


Type Lessons 


Type I Silent reading expressed through group activity. 
The teacher writes the following sentences on the board: 
“ All run around the room.” 
“Come back.” 
“Everyone hop on one foot.” 
“ All the boys play soldier.” 
“Every girl make a courtesy.” 


Type II This group limits the action to one child, though 
all the children must read it waiting to see whose name 
is written at the end: 

“Bring me a pencil, Mary.” 

“Knock at the door, Elizabeth.” 

“Name the flowers on the table, John.” 

“Repeat a poem by Robert Louis Stevenson, Virginia.” 


Type III A unit of thought written on the board. The 
children read it silently and are then asked questions. 
Other reactions should also be used. 

“When vacation comes Barbara is going to visit her 
Uncle Sam who lives on a farm. She will feed 
the hens, hunt for eggs and milk the cow. Uncle 
Sam will let her jump on the hay in the barn, too. 
He has promised Barbara a brown and white pony 
if she is a good girl.” 


Type IV A unit of thought similar to the preceding, 
though this time speed is a motive. A time limit is 
placed for the reading, then the teacher erases the story 
and asks the children questions in regard to it. Or she 
may ask for a simple dramatization; possibly a spon- 
taneous drawing on the board. 


Type V_ Each child is given a card with a short, simple 
story written on it. These stories are all cifierent and 
vary in difficulty to suit the reading powers of the 
individual. A time limit may or may not be imposed 
this time. The children read their own stories and then 
put them away. The teacher calls upon each child to 
stand before the class and tell what his story was about. 
An opportunity is given each member of the group to 
ask him questions. In this case, also, dramatization 
may be an effective way of reproducing the thought. 


Type VI This is the usual type of a silent reading lesson 
with books. It always goes quickly and imtelligently 
after the children have had many of the five preceding 
lessons varying in content, aim and methods of repro- 
duction. 


The methods of reproduction for Lessons III, IV, V 
should be rich and variable, and should draw on the 
children’s powers to reproduce thought not only through 
speech — conversation and dramatization— but also 
through other mediums of expression, such as clay, free- 
hand paper cutting, spontaneous drawing, sand-box 
work and construction with paper or wood. 

Let us see to it that our first grade reading offers to each 


il 


child such a rich social content that it will be leader among 
the subjéects of study for the making of a good citizen. 
And let us also hear in mind that opportunity for good 
thinking and doing Teads to the development of a good 
democracy. 


Examples of Type V 


Girls roll hoops and play hop-scotch. 
play marbles and go fishing. 

Everyone plays ball. 

Every night after John has said his prayers his mother 
takes him to the window to watch the sky. One night 
John said, “Mother, some of the stars are larger and 
brighter than the others.. I wish that I could help the 
little ones grow up.” 

His mother told him that the stars would always be 
the same size and that the larger and brighter ones were 
called planets. 

“When you are older, John,” said his mother, “you 
will learn a great deal about the stars and planets.” 

“And about the moon, too, mother,” said John. 

“Yes, John, about the moon, too.” 


Boys fly kites, 


One day Mother said: 

“T am going to market. 

“T will buy milk for baby. 

“What shall I buy for Tom and Mary?” 


A little Red Hen hopped along in the barnyard after a 
grain of wheat. The wind was blowing hard and the 
grain of wheat was blown about so fast that the little 
Red Hen thought she could never catch it. But she did. 


Last spring a robin was flying about in the park. He 
had a red breast. He was fat. He sang a very sweet 
song. I wonder if I shall see that same little robin next 
spring. 


White sheep, white sheep, 
On a blue hill. 

When the wind stops 
You all stand still. 

When the wind blows 
You walk away slow; 

White sheep, white sheep, 
Where do you go? 


A birdie with a yellow bill, 
Hopped upon the window sill; 
Cocked his shiny eyes and said, 

“ Ain’t you ’shamed, you sleepy head!” 


Ethel said that she liked Christmas so much this year 
because Santa Claus brought her a doll’s house. It had 
four large rooms and in each room there was real furniture 
made of wood. The parlor was such a pretty room! 
There was a brown and green rug on the floor. The wall 
paper was green with a little brown and white border. 
The chairs looked as if any doll would like to sit in them, 
and over in the corner was a piano. Ethel said that all the 
rooms were just as pretty and cosy as they could be. 


Every morning Billy looked for the postman because 
sometimes he brought a letter from grandmother. One 
day he brought Billy the story of the Three Little Pigs. 
Grandmother sent it to him for a birthday present. 
Billy liked it very much because it had colored pictures. 
The wolf looked so fierce, and the little bit of a pig looked 
so brave. Billie took. the story to school. The teacher 
read it to the children and then they played it. Billie 
was the wolf. 
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Graded Course in Seat Work for First and 


Second Grades 


VI 


Belle Brady 
Primary Critic, State Normal School, Superior, Wis. 


(Book rights reserved) 


Second Grade Seat Work 


I Review Work of the First Year 


1 Give the pupils the word boxes which they used in 
the first grade. Have them look over the words, naming 
as many as they can. They should count those they were 
able to name, write the number on a small piece of paper 
and put it in the box. After another week has elapsed 
have this exercise repeated and again have each child 
record the number of words he could name. The teacher 
should make a little chart for her own use showing each 
pupil’s record in each of the tests. If the words which the 
pupi’ cannot name are placed in a small envelope inside the 
word box, the teacher may look through these words 
after school hours and make a list of them. In this way 
she will learn what words she needs to stress for the whole 
class during word drills and which words certain individuals 
need to learn. Have this exercise repeated at regular 
intervals until the pupils have recalled all of the words 
in their first-year word boxes. 

2 Axother splendid piece of work which may be carried 
along with that described in the preceding section and 
which is continued long after that one is completed is the 
following. Make for each child a book of blank paper 
(or these may be made by pupils in the higher grades). 
This book should contain about three pages for each letter 
of the alphabet and should be fastened together with brads 
ii. order that new pages may be easily added if needed. 
If there is a printing press in the school, such as is used 
in making perception cards, stamp the letter a at the top 
of the first page, the letter 5 at the top of the fourth page, 
c on the seventh page, and so on, leaving three pages for 
each letter of the alphabet. Or the children will enjoy 
lettering their own books. To do this they cut out the 
large colored letters found on the covers of magazines 
or in names in advertisements. Each child will collect 
an entire alphabet and paste the letters in the right places 
in his book. The book is to be used for recording the 
child’s reading vocabulary and will serve two purposes: 
first, that of providing the teacher with a rather accurate 
record of the extent of each child’s reading vocabulary, 
and second, that of increasing the interest in learning new 
words. Start this book just after the pupils have looked 
through the word boxes, as suggested in Exercise 1 above. 
They have picked out the words they are sure of; now they 
should sort them according to the beginning letter of each 
word, and copy all cf those beginning with a on the a page, 
those beginning with b on the b page, etc., until all of these 
known words have been copied into the book. After suc- 
ceeding exercises with the word box in which the pupil 
recalls other words that he did not remember before, he 
will write these newly recalled words in his vocabulary 
book and will continue to do so until he has been able 
to record every word in the word box. And during all 
this time he has also been learning other new words in his 
reading lessons and from other sources, both in and outside 
of school. All these new words, from whatever source 
learned, should be copied into the vocabulary book. Con- 
tinue this work throughout the year. Interest will be 
greatly increased if the teacher occasionally posts the name 
of the five or six children who are in the lead and the number 
of words each has inhis book. It will be readily seen that 
care must be taken to guard against. the tendency on the 


part of some pupils to record words which they do not 
really know. (The latter part of this device which deals 
with new words learned in the second year work, does not 
properly come under this section, which is entitled “Re- 
viewing work of the first year.” But since it is a contimu- 
ation of the device suggested for reviewing words learned 
in the first year, it is placed here in order to show more 
clearly the relation between the two exercises.) 

3 In the early part of the second year, some of the 
readers that were used in the latter part of the first grade 
are re-read before using second readers. This is done to 
recall vocabulary and to renew that feeling of power in 
reading which existed at the close of the school year, 
and which has in all probability waned during the summer 
vacation. Much of this review reading may be done 
during seat work periods. 

4 To recall knowledge of phonics write on the board 
“families” of words such as these withthe basic phonogram 
underlined: 


cat sing cake cold 
mat ring rake fold 
sat king make gold 
hat wing stake told 
pat thing take bold 
flat 

that 


When assigning the seat work, name the phonograms 
and have the class repeat them. Then the children may 
be left to name the words silently and to add other words 
to each list. 

5 Place a list of phonograms on the board and instruct 
the pupils to search in their readers for words containing 
these phonograms and write the words on paper. Have 
a number of words from each child’s list pronounced at the 
next class period. 

6 Write on the board such words as matter, plaything, 
clouds, hundred, and let pupils copy, underline the phono- 
grams, and work out the pronunciation of the words. 

7 Have the class write all of the phonograms which they 
can recall. Look over the lists after school hours and 
announce at the next session who had the greatest number 
of phonograms. 

8 On one of the blackboards that is not in daily use, 
write all phonograms which were taught in the first grade. 
For seat work the pupils may look over this list, naming 
all the phonograms they can and writing on paper all those 
which they cannot name. At the next phonic recitation 
period, let the pupils take turns in pointing out phonograms 
which they have listed as not known. When every phono- 
gram, which gave trouble to anyone, has been marked, 
have the pupils name the phonograms that they think they 
know. Erase all those which can be named correctly and 
readily. Leave the others (the unknown ones) on the 
board for future use in class work. 

9 Place the numbers from 1 to 100 on the board. 
Have the children copy these on paper, then place under 
each number he has written the corresponding number 
from his number box. 

10 Use the number boxes and lay the numbers from 
1 to 100 from memory. 

11 Draw on the board pictures so grouped as*to repre- 
sent easy number combinations that were taught in the 
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first grade. Let the pupils write on paper the combinations 
that are so illustrated. 

12. Write combinations on the board. Let the pupils 
copy and draw pictures to illustrate each. 

13 Using the number boxes, have the pupils make all 
combinations they can with answers. 

14 Write combinations on the board. Pupils copy and 
write answers. 

15 Write on the board a list of figures below 100 in 
promiscuous order. Instruct the pupils to copy these, 
arranging them in order with the smallest number first. 
Teacher’s list on the board might be: 


89 54 8 73 13 91 7 44 
65 32 50 18 99 58 9 80 
27 79 90 66 45 21 77 88 
70 15 95 64 61 19 72 81 


Pupil’s list: 
7 8 9 1 1 18 19 @W 21 27 3 86 
44 45 46 50 52 54 58 61 63 6 65 
70 72 73 77 79 80 81 83 89 90 
91 95 99 
New Work of the Second Year 
Il Reading 


1 Just after the children have begun to read from the 
second reader, a good seat work exercise and one which 
will increase interest in learning new words is this: Have 
the pupils turn to the vocabulary that is listed in the back 
of the book and look over it, checking all words they know, 
and using a different mark to indicate words which they 
can work out phonetically. Each day as they learn more 
of the words listed they should check them. 


2 At the close of the recitation, prepare the pupils for 
the next lesson by having them work out the difficult words 
and phrases which occur in it. Then for seat work they 
may read the lesson. Some means for securing concentra- 
tion during silent study and for developing thought-getting 
power are these: 

a Write on the board a short series of questions 
which the pupil is to answer after reading the story. 
Formulate questions that will require some thought 
to answer. 

6 Tell the pupils to be prepared to tell the story in 
class period. 

c If the story is suitable for dramatization, have the 
pupils make a list of the characters in the story, 
and write after each character the name of the 
classmate which he wishes to play this part. 
He will also make a list of the names of the places 
that occur in the story and write after each where 
that place might be located in the schoolroom. 
If any “property” is needed in the play, such as 
a wand for a fairy, he will list the things needed 
and then write after each what article in the 
schoolroom might be used for it. When it is 
time for the class period, the teacher selects a 
list from the class, writes it upon the board and 
the play will be governed by the choice of 
character and place made by this child. Since 
any one is likely to be called on to play a part 
in the story without further preparation, it is 
necessary for each child to get a clear perception 
of the scenes, action, and conversation in the 
story during silent study. It will be understood, 
of course, that such a plan is attempted only after 


the children have played several stories, the. 


dramatization of which was prepared for by care- 
ful questioning and the results discussed by the 
class and teacher with the purpose of improving 
the rendition of the story. 
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d Write upon the board a list of questions, each of 
which is answered by one sentence in the story. 
Have the children find the sentences which answer 
these questions and copy them on paper. This 
is not to be done until the pupils have read the 
entire story (or part of it which is assigned for 
the new lesson) carefully at least once. 

e Let the pupils illustrate the story after reading it. 
Sometimes clay may be used, again paper cutting, 
or colored crayons. Devote a few minutes to 
discussion and constructive criticism of the draw- 
ings before having the story read. Select two 
or three big points to emphasize in the criticisms 
of the first set of pictures. At a later period, 
while the criticisms are fresh in mind and the 
pupils are interested in improving their pictures, 
let them illustrate the story for the next day’s 
lesson. The criticisms can be handled in such 
a way that the pupils are stimulated to portray 
the scenes of the story as they really occur, and 
when this result is obtained, however crude the 
pictures may be from an artistic standpoimt, a 
decisive victory has been gained in independent 
power to get thought from the printed page. 
This kind of seat work bears frequent repetition. 

f Sometimes the teacher may select from the story 
the paragraphs which contain a distinct picture. 
She will go to each pupil and mark in his book 
the portion of the story that she wishes him to 
illustrate. At class time, have the pupils display 
their pictures in turn, and as each picture 1s 
shown the other members of the class will search 
for the paragraph which it illustrates. The one 
who finds it first may read it orally. ? 

g Or sometimes the children make their own choice 
of a portion of the story to illustrate and the game 
proceeds as described in f. In this case it is well 
to have each pupil mark in his reader the part of 
the story he is going to illustrate. This will 
hold him within definite limits in making his 
picture and will serve as a check when the class 
begins to point out the part he chose. 

h If a pupil encounters words he cannot pronounce 
during silent study, he should write them on 
paper. At class time collect these papers. If 
a phonetic word occurs there, have the child 
find the phonogram and help him to work 
out the word. If the word is partially phonetic, 
help him to work out that part, and then by 
using this known part in conjunction with his 
knowledge of the situation in which the word 
was used, he may be able to tell what the word 
is. This is a very practical way of arriving at 
the pronunciation of many words, so it is worth 
while to give some training along this line. If 
the pupils are made to feel that words made up 
of known phonic elements should be worked out 
independently during study period, and if they 
are trained to get pronunciation by using the 
context in connection with those parts of the 
word which may be sounded, the individual lists 
of difficult words will be greatly reduced. 


3 If the teacher has access to a library, she will find it 
very profitable to get simple books for her second grade 
pupils to read. This forms one of the most profitable 
forms of seat work that can be given in the second grade. 
The pupils will doubtless meet some words which they 
cannot pronounce, but they can get the story anyway. 
It is a good plan to let pupils read stories from these books 
to the class during the time allotted to opening exercises. 

4 Paste short simple stories on manila cards. On the 
back of the card write several questions concerning the 
main facts of the story. Pass these cards to the children, 








awe: 
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After the child has read his story have him write the answers 
to the questions. 
‘< § Make riddles such as these below. Write them on 
the board. Let the children read, copy on paper and 
write the answer in the blank space left for it. 
a_ See if you can guess who I am. 

I am asleep when you first see me. 

I am sleeping out doors in the hay field. 

While I sleep the cows get into the corn. 

My father’s sheep are in the meadow. 

You are afraid to waken me, for you think I will 


cry. 
: will not cry. I will j me and blow my horn. 
am 
6b Iam an old, old lady. 
I have the dearest little dog. 
He follows me everywhere I go. 
One day my dog was very unhappy. 
I could find nothing for him to eat. 
Iam 


' 6 Subscribe for at least one magazine for this grade. 
The children await eagerly the coming of the magazine 
and enjoy reading it. 

7 Second grade pupils may read also the page for very 
young children in St. Nicholas and the Youth's Companion. 
Such supplementary reading makes delightful seat work. 


_8 The Little Folks’ Magazine frequently contains a 
story printed in large type in which small pictures are used 
instead of words wherever possible. The children like to 
read these and supply the words represented by the pictures. 
After they have read several such stories, write a short, 
simple story on the board and let the pupils copy it, drawing 
a, little picture instead of writing the word whenever a 
noun occurs that may be shown by a picture. 

.9 If the school does not own the picture books listed 
below get them from the library for the children to look 
at after having finished assigned work. 








Caldecott Hey Diddle Diddle Picture Book. 

Caldecott — Picture Book No. 2. 

Leslie Brooke — Nursery Rhyme Picture Book. 

Leslie Brooke— Golden Goose Book. 

Leslie Brooke — Johnny Crow’s Garden. 

Palmer Cox — The Brownie Books. 

Walter Crane — Picture Books. 

Kate Greenway — Under the Window. 

Kate Greenway — Marigold Garden. 

E. B. Smith— Farm Book. Railroad Book. Sea- 
shore Book. The Circus and All About It. 
Chicken World. 

Lucas and Bedford — Four and Twenty Toilers. 

Jolly Mother Goose Annual, illustrated by Blanche 
Fisher Wright. 


10 For developing accuracy in reading, begin with 
simple exercises like the following: 
Draw a line one inch long. 
Draw a line one inch long with blue crayon. 
Draw a 1-inch square with your pencil. 
Draw a 1-inch square with red crayon. 
Gradually increase to such exercises as: 
a Draw a 4-inch square. 
Cut it out. 
Fold one edge over to the opposite edge. 
Unfold. 
Lay the square on the desk so that the crease runs 
toward you. ° 
Fold the edge that is nearest you to the opposite edge. 
Unfold. 
How many squares have you now in the big square? 
Cut them apart. 
* How wide is each square? 
How long? 
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11 For greater rapidity in silent reading make out a 
list of questions based on the story that the children are 
to read in their study period. Hektograph these, leaving 
a space for each answer, and give a copy to each pupil. 
When it is time for the silent reading to be done, have all 
the class begin at the same time. After reading ten 
minutes (or any other time agreed upon) have all books 
closed at a given signal and put away. Then without 
reference to the books, the pupils should write the answers 
to the questions. The children who read rapidly (and 
with understanding) will be able to answer more questions 
than the slow readers. So the lists of answers are a good 
index to the rate of silent reading of the class. If each 
pupil puts a mark at the place where he stopped reading 
when the signal was given, the teacher can compare the 
amount of material read with the answers to the questions 
and so get a more accurate estimate of each pupil’s rate of 
thought getting. This exercise should be given once a 
week. 

12 However carefully the preparatory word study may 
have been done, sometimes a pupil’s oral reading is inter- 
rupted because he meets a word which he cannot pro- 
nounce. You do not wish to have the flow of thought 
interrupted by having him work out the word phonetically, 
so you tell him the word. In preparation for these occa- 
sions it is well to do some systematic work in training 
pupils to supply unknown words judging from the context. 
The following seat exercise will supplement the class work 
along this line. Write paragraphs on the board, omitting 
an occasional word. Have the pupils read these silently 
and be prepared to supply the omitted words when the 
paragraphs are read orally in class. 

13 After preparing the assigned reading lesson, let 
pupils turn to the lesson for the next day and list. all 
words found in it which are difficult. Have these words 
worked out before assigning the lesson for study. 

14 Let children search in their readers for words 
which belong to a certain class. Assign a different class 
to each child. For example, one child may find all the 
names of animals that he can, another flowers, another 
people, colors, things that we do, etc. 


Ill Phonics 


1 Pass to the children scissors, paste and printed pages 
taken from old readers, magazines, or typewritten letters. 
The type should be of fair size. Let the children search 
for words containing phonograms which they know. They 
will cut out these words and paste them in little books of 
unruled paper which they made previously. The words 
should be classified according to the basal phonogram; 
for example, all those containing am should be pasted on 
one page, those containing ¢// on another, etc. 

2 Distribute the cards that bear the blend words 
among the children. Have them sort the words according 
to the phonogram contained, then copy the words so 
grouped and underline the family word in each. Or the 
same thing may be done with a list of words written on 
the board. 

3 Put the perception cards bearing phonograms into 
a box or basket. Pass up and down the aisles and let 
each child take a specified number of cards, perhaps 
three. Require each child to write as many words as he 
can which contain the phonograms he drew. 

4 Place on the chalk tray the perception cards which 
bear the consonants and phonograms that have been 
taught. Let the children compete to see who can make 
the largest list of words by combining the elements. 
They write the words on paper. Let the two or three 
children who have the largest listsread them. The teacher 
should take the lists, look them; over later, and at the 
next session state the rank of the pupils. 

5 Build phonetic words, using the small cards which 
have consonants and phonograms ‘printedfl on them. 
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6 After a new phonogram has been taught, let the 
pupils write from memory a list of blend words containing 
the phonogram. 

7 Another seat exercise following the teaching of a 
new phonogram consists in having the pupils copy from 
the board a list of words containing this phonogram, 
underline the known parts and work out the pronunciation 
of the words. The words selected for this should be more 
difficult than the one-syllable blend words. For example, 
if the new phonogram were ight, the list of words may 
be brighter, brighten, slightly, nightgown, frighten, lighthouse. 

8 Place on the board several words of one syllable. 
Let the pupils see how many words they can make by 
adding parts to these words. To illustrate, the words 
rain, light, rack and help may be used. The pupil’s list 
might be: 


rain light rack help 
raining delight crack helps 
rains lighten cracker helped 
rained lighter cracks helping 
rainy lightly cracked helper 
rainbow lights cracking helpful 
rainstorm _ lighting racks helpless 
raindrop lighted racked 
raindrops _ lightning racking 

racket 

bracket 


9 Write on the board a list of words, such as, roll, 
break, mill, pond, thank, self, fm. Near them write this 
list of endings: ing, er, ish, ful, s, ed. Let the pupils 
see how many words they can make by combining the 
endings with the given words. The complete list follows: 
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bines each consonant with each phonogram that will make 
a word, and writes the word in the space where it belongs. 

































































rolling miller thanking 
roller milling thankful 
rolled milled thanks 
breaking ponds selfish 
breaker ponder fins 
brecks thank finish 


10 Rule off on the board equal spaces like these shown 
below. There should be nineteen spaces in each row 
(one for each consonant, omitting g and x) and as 
many rows as you care to use. Write a consonant in each 
space along the left hand side and a phonogram in the 
space at the top of each row. Let each child rule a piece 
cf paper to correspond with the diagram on the board and 
copy in the consonants and phonograms. Then he com- 


A January Snow-flake 
Alice E. Allen 


A January snowflake 

Had dreamed of summer posies, 
And knew the lovliest of all 

The flowers are the roses. 
And so to earth he flew, one day, 
To find a rosebud, so they say. 


That January snowflake 
Found all the earth was chilly, 
No pansy anywhere in bloom, 
No daffodil, no lily. 
But pelting blindly here and there, 
He thought he’d found a rosebud fair. 


He nestled down upon it, 
So sweet it was and rosy, 
He melted quite away with joy, 
So warm it was-and cozy. 
He never knew, by happy freak, 
No rose he’d found —-but Baby’s cheek! 
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11 Exercises for application of phonics i in reading are 
found in Section II, numbered 1, 2 /, and 13. 


12 For applying knowledge of phonics in spelling. ¢’ 

a- Have pupils write from memory all of the: ee 
grams they can. 

b Have them write “families” of words from enti 

c¢ Have them write all of the phonograms which 
with a certain sound such as short a, or the — 
of a that all begins with. 

d Let them write from memory words they saw in’ 
their reading lesson. O04 
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Please Answer This Request : 


Dunpas, Ont. 
November 8, 1919 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING Co. 
Boston 


Dear Sirs 


I am writing to ask if you know of any American schools 
that would be willing to exchange letters with a Canadian 
school. 

I am teaching in a, schol } in Hamilton, Ont., and would 
like my children to get in touch with the children of. Ameri- 

can,.schools, I believe that such practice gives training 
both in — and in geography. 


Yours ‘respectfully, 


La wi _ Cuartszs-D: Jones . ; et 
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Studies in Art Appreciation IV 


C. Edward Newell 
Supervisor of Art and Handwork, Springfield, Mass. 


Dignity and Impudence— Edwin Henry Landseer 


(For the benefit of those who begin a new subscription to PRIMARY 
EpvucaTIon with the January issue, we will repeat the general in- 
structions given with the first article in the series on Art Appreciation.) 


It is the purpose of this series of articles on art appre- 
ciation to set forth a few simple methods for the teach- 
ing of well-known pictures. Every great picture has 
a message. This message must be understood by the 
teacher before she attempts to interpret a picture to little 
children. In order to better understand the pictures 
under consideration a few general instructions should 
be observed. 

Study the picture yourself until you are thoroughly 
interested in it. Ask yourself the questions and note 
the suggestions. When you have made the picture yours, 
take it before the class and make it theirs in the same 
way. The enthusiasm of the teacher will mean much 
to the child. If she enjoys the picture and makes the 
children feel that she does, their interest and apprecia- 
tion will respond to hers. Respect the pupil's individual 
suggestions. They will always be valuable to him and 
sometimes to you. While it is hoped that the suggestions 
herein given will be helpful to those teachers who are 
less experienced in the work, it is recognized that they 
involve a certain danger. If the teacher takes them, 
not as suggestions but as a formula, to beabsolutely followed, 
they will wholly defeat their purpose. For this purpose 
the following suggestions are offered: 

Ask no questions of which you do not see the point or 
give information which is meaningless or uninteresting 
to you. Almost every question should be followed with, 
“Why ‘do you think so?” or “How do you know?” or 
“What tells you that?” 

Tell the pupil nothing that he can learn from the picture. 
Question him and make him hunt, even though you have 
to’ tell him the answer in the end. 

You cannot interest pupils by calling attention toward 
unimportant suppositions. You cannot teach pictures 
by studying unrelated things. The more the pupil respects 
and loves his picture, the more easily he will get its message. 

Aim to lead the children to form the habit of carefully 
observing pictures, to read a picture for its story, then 
to talk freely, telling what they have seen. A few well- 
directed questions will soon open the children’s eyes to 
see that everything in the picture helps to tell the story 
the artist wants them to know. 

It is sometimes best to ask the questions based on the 
picture and so develop the story and meaning of the 
whole. Again it is wise to first read the story, or better, 
tell the story of the picture, afterwards questioning the 
class on its meaning. 

The pictures selected for this series are such as appeal 
to all children — animal, child, and family life, happy 
incident and mother love. 


The Story of the Artist 


Sir Edwin Landseer (lind’ sér) (1802-1873) was the 
artist who painted “Dignity and Impudence.” He 
learned how to draw ‘from his father and when he was 
but five years old he could draw very well. When he 
was seven, his father would take him to the fields to sketch 
the cows and sh grazing there. Little Edwin did 


not care for books and often hid from his teachers. He 
had three dogs of his own and they were always with him. 


He was so fond of drawing them that he came to be called 
the little “dog boy.” Edwin, his two brothers and three 
sisters were allowed all the pets they wished, dogs, rabbits 
and pigeons. 

When Edwin was only thirteen years old two of his 
pictures were exhibited at the Royal Academy in London. 
One was a painting of a mule and the other was of a dog 
and puppies. Many of the little boy’s drawings are 
carefully saved in the South Kensington Museum, Lon- 
don. Wher. Landseer was but a lad a lady once asked 
him how he came to know so much about dogs and he 
replied, “By peeping into their hearts, madam.” 

Edwin was a bright, gentle boy with blue eyes and light 
curly hair. He thought that animals understood, felt, 
and reasoned just like people and so all through his life 
he painted them as happy, sad, gay, dignified, proud, 
or saucy. For many years Sir Edwin lived and painted 
as a poor man, but as his pictures became known he had 
more orders than he could fill. He was a rich and famous 
artist when he painted the picture of Paul Pry. It is 
said of this man that he could draw with one hand the 
head of a horse, at the same time drawing a deer’s head 
with the other. 


Suggestive Method of Study 


What do you see in this picture? Are the two dogs 
the same size? What kind of dogs are these? Where 
are they? Of what is the kennel built? Why is there 
a chain and ring at the side of the kennel door? Have 
you studied other pictures of animals? What pictures? 
Who painted them? Have you a dog of yourown? What 
kind of a dog is it? Which one of these dogs do you like 
the better? Where is the larger dog looking? What 
sort of nose has he? What sort of eyes, mouth, ears, 
and paws? What part of the smaller dog can you see? 
Where is he looking? Are they both apparently looking 
at the same thing? Are they looking at you? What 
sort of nose, eyes, mouth, and ears has the smaller dog? 
Compare the coats of these two dogs. Can you tell where 
the light seems to come from in this picture? 


The Story of the Picture 


Almost any picture by Landseer might be called a 
“famous picture,” for his popularity has hardly ever 
been rivaled. All classes love his pictures, especially 
his pictures of dogs. In “Dignity and Impudence” we 
have a noble mastiff, looking almost directly at us from 
the doorway of his wooden kennel. We say almost directly 
at us, but not quite so, for the dog seems to be looking 
at something a trifle back of us and to our left, yet our 
interest is held by the dog’s eyes. This is rather strange 
but true. How dignified this noble dog looks! His 
sleek coat shines in the light and his velvety ears are so 
smooth we would like to stroke them. The dark recess 
of the kennel causes the dog’s head to stand out clearly 
in every detail. 

A saucy little rough-coated spaniel has had the im- 
pudence to go into the kennel beside the great hound. 
How saucy the spaniel looks with his little black eyes, 
pointed ears, and snub nose. He is looking at the same 
thing as the mastiff, whatever that may be. The spaniel 
probably well knows the hound’s amiable nature or he 
would never have dared venture into the kennel. 
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was -_ * English in the Grades Vv 


He whistled a tune to the window, and:who should be waiting there 


Memorizing But the landlord’s black-eyed daughter, Bess, the landlord’s 


daughter, 
What is Worth Memorizihg Plaiting a dark red love-knot into her long black hair. 

Any selection to be worth memorizing must be the ‘ : 
adequate expression of some emotion already experienced Mr. Noyes carties us on rapidly but surely. What is, 
by the child. It must be the adequate expression, for, the secret of the aid rhythm is in memorizing? I am not 
if, the idea alone be beautiful, why not remember the idea Sure, but I suspect it is partly done by the phrasing. In 
and let the wording go? It must be the expression of Prose we group our words by the thought contained. In 
emotion, for facts are concerned with thought and not the best poetry the rhythm suggests the grouping, and 
with their expression. the lazy mind is relieved of part of the burden and seizes 

Emotion does not imply sentimentality. The pre- Upon ready-p-epared units. 
amble to our Constitution is as truly the expression of 
emotion as Highland Mary. The feeling in the two is Thought Sequence 
very different, but, each in its way, is an emotion. To small children the thought sequence means little 

The third requirement is more apt to be disputed than more than can be suggested by such questions as, What 
either of the others. There are those who say the child does he tell about first? What next? Older pupils may 
will grow into comprehension of what he learns. That realize the inevitable sequence of the different thoughts. 
he wall have come to have a fuller appreciation of anything This is peculiarly evident in the Concord Hymn. 
worth learning is true, but this does not prove the time 


spent on what is beyond his present understanding is By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
not wasted. Most of us admit that we have forgotten FF, go ny — eget rag orm 
nine-tenths of all we were compelled to learn. Doubt- ied edi hn thant trandinant te OF 
less we have retained many an impression from lines we 

can no longer quote, but. h's is not an argument for The foe long since in silence slept; 
learning selections beyond our understanding. Quite Alike the conqueror silent sleeps; 


And Time the rude bridge has swept 


the contrary. If we lose the words and retain only the Down the dark stream which seaward creeps. 


impression, or a part of the impression, made at that time, 


it is essential that the feeling of the selection be one which On this green bank, by this soft stream, 
is rightly understood We set to-day a votive stone; 
gntly ° ; That memory may her dead redeem, 


When, like our sires, ouf sons are gone. 


Analysis of Aids to Memory 


Sar) * Spirit, that made those heroes dare 
Those characteristics of form = ones ret “ds To die, and leave their children free, 
essential to the composition as it stands are natural aids , Bid Time and Nature gently spare 
o memory. Any chance or accidental points which are The shaft we raise to them and thee. — Emerson 


selected for emphasis may be called artificial aids ‘o memory. 

The setting, the deed, the death of the men, the de- 
Natural Aids to Memory struction of material surroundings, the reason for the. 

There are three possible natural aids to memory, logical meeting, the purpose of their act, the prayer. 

sequence of ideas, rhyme and rhythm. It is impossible Stripped to this bare outline, the force and clearness 
to imagine any selection worth memorizing in which Of the thought is evident. The Concord Hymn and, 
none of these is found, but not all occur in equal propor- the Gettysburg Address stand unrivalled for plain dignity 
tion in every selection. of thought and expression. 


Artificial Aids to Memory 

These are so numerous that even to catalogue them is 
impossible. Moreover, it is a waste of time. Some one, 
suggests that one word be selected from each line and, 


-“YRead the Seal Lullaby: 


Oh! hush thee, my daby, the night is behind us, 


And black are the waters that sparkled so green. - tha. these be memorized. Great speed and accuracy 
ee of hoe ae: pe. 6 mera . sere ae announced a§ the result. It is probable that the poem 
Where billow meets billow, there soft be thy pillow; ‘., learned in this way, as a test case, was quickly and success-, 

Ah, weary wee flipperling, curl at thy ease! «# fully handled. Why? Not because of the merit of the 
The storm shall not wake thee, nor’shark overtake thee, method, but because the consciousness that something’ 

Asleep in the arms of the slow-swinging seas. . * mew was being tried acted as a spur... The mind, alert, 


iit oa ee. Went at,the matter eagerly. For a device it worked;) 
The thought analysis is not difficult; the darkness Pe sacinod to be tegularly employed, it is plainly only: 
around, the moon over them, the seals in the hallow, 21, Aoutavation of the labor. 
he dangers guarded against. The thought, we say, is Wash-Ad-Jeffi—so we learned them, and supposed it, 
plain, but the order is not inevitable, and yet the poem helped. _When I studied kings of England I didn’t try, 
is easy to learn. Kipling has such mastery of rhythm 4h. metkod. Did you? : Ned 
tha the swing of the line carries one on, The rhyme, too, ; : KR 
helps. We do not consciously think tha. pillow follows - 
billow, but the suggestion is made all the same. a 
Rhythm may be of many kinds. We happen to hav 
taken an example of slow and balanced motion. Quick and 
broken lines are just as easy to learn. © Se 


Children’s’ Reasons for Memorizing | 
Many: fairly vital motives may be found for little chil- 
dren, to.répeat the poem at home, to take part in a pro-: 
gram before the school, etc. Perhaps they need the éxact' 
. ~ words ‘in. ‘dramatization, although extemporaneous work ‘ 
* yOver the cobbles he clattered and clashed in the dark inn-yard, is better. tr the lower grades. ..1t may be they will sing 


‘And he tapped with his whip on the’shutters, but all was locked the _ poem when At. is: learned.“ Sweet and ow. if tog 
and barred; doné duty many times. “ The more definite and individual] 
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the motive that is assigned, the better the work will be, 
but it must never be forgotten that willing eagerness to 
take part in all exercises is characteristic of a well-governed 
school. The motive assigned on a lesson plan may be 
a deai thing, only an added and useless cog in cumber- 
some machinery if the teacher cannot tactfully employ 
it so as to make the whole operation move rapidly. Be- 
ware of the artificial motive. Above all, beware of the 
pause when the child contemplates the incentive and 
decides he doesn’t want to. 


Reasons for Requiring Memorizing 


Repeating the writing of others means using words 
which one is not in the habit of employing. If the selec- 
tion is rightly made, these words should be well within 
the power of comprehension but slightly beyond habitual 
use. This increase in vocabulary is the weakest and 
poorest of the reasons for committing to memory. 

Another reason is finding expression for one’s own feel- 
ings. A famous teacher is in the habit of speaking of 
our great writers as the Articulate Ones. He says they 
give words to what others feel. It is much for anybody, 
child or man, o find words for the gropings toward truth 
of which we are all conscious. 

The strongest reason is the last. One paragraph which 
has become thoroughly familiar is a center which attracts 
to itself much which would otherwise be forgotten. ‘“This 
reminds me of’? — and we remember, because of its parallel 
significance, what we might otherwise have passed over. 


Study of Poem 


Suppose we glance over Stevenson’s “Young Night 
Thought:” 
All night long and every night, 
When my mamma puts out the light, 
I see the people marching by, 
As plain as.day before my eye. 


Armies and emperors and kings, 

All carrying different kinds of things, 
And marching in so grand a way, 
You never saw the like by day. 


So fine a show was never seen 
At the great circus on the green; 
For every kind of beast and man 
Is marching in that caravan. 


At first they move a little slow, 
But still the faster on they go, 
And still beside them close I keep 
Until we reach the town oi Sleep. 


Preparation 


To use the technical language of an author, it is 
necessary first to create an atmosphere. The introduc- 
tion need not be long, but it should be clear. Especially 
with small children is it necessary to make sure of a re- 
ceptive mood. Know yourself what you wish to call 
forth. ‘What do you imagine you see in the dark?” 
might give a “goblin’ll get you” feeling or call forth the 
horrors of “seeing things at night.” The little boy of 
the poem had the nicest possible time as he lay there. 


So fine a show was never seen 
At the great circus on the green. 


Let the little folks shut their eyes and try to sce the | 


biggest procession they ever read about, then repeat to 
them the poem. They know what is coming because 
you have prepared them, they enjoy it, for Stevenson 
wrote what they think, only a thousand times better 
expressed. 


Presentation 
It is important that the first presentat on be clear, for 
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it is more permanent than any later study. A _hild much 
older than these tots was told to learn Portia’s speech. 
She began to study it. 


The quality of mercy is not strained. 


t 

There was no ommentary, but she reasoned it out 
easily. She had seen her father strain milk. That was 
the only straining she knew. Don’t laugh at her stupidity. 
It worked out well. The milk was strained to keep back 
foam, which is undesirable. Mercy isn’t like that. None 
of it has to be kept out. It is all good, therefore, it does 
not need to be strained. The child is a woman now, 
an the milk bucket has held its place in Shakespeare’s 
ines. 


Analysis 


Next, line by line, analyze the stanzis, hav: the chil- 
dren describe the various scenes — visualizing is most 
important. A poem means to man or to child just as 
much or as little as it suggests. Far-fetched meanings are 
bad, but there can never be too clear an understanding. 
Don’t dwell always on the same point. Let each going 
over mean the addition of a new thought. 


Poem as a Whole 


When the discussion has been carried as far as you 
can profitably take it, stop analyzing. The child’s thought 
of the poem is as full and complete as you can make it. 
He has gone from the first impression, when his liking 
was of the most importance, to the last, when he has 
brought to it and taken away from it all that he could 
carry. You are through. 


Authors 


Is it desirable that much study of authors should be 
undertaken? No, mankind is curiously alike. The mention 
of birth and death serves only to employ words which are 
already familiar. Only those details about the writer 
are worth while which had some influence upon the writing. 
Stevenson thought more in the dark than other children 
because he lay awake long hours. He was ill, and made 
of bed and dreams his playthings. He was a courageous 
little man. He thought of kings and armies and great 
processions. Such are the items about an author for 
which children care and need to know. 


List of poems suitable to memorize as wholes or in 
part: 
Mother Goose Melodies 


Baa, Baa, Black Sheep 
Sing a Song of Sixpence 
Humpty Dumpty 
Hickory, Dickory, Dock 
Hey Diddle Diddle 
Wee Willie Winkie 
Bean Porridge Hot 
Little Boy Blue 


Bye, Baby Bunting 
Simple Simon 

There was an Old Woman 
The Queen of Hearts 
Jack Be Nimble 

Litte Jack Horner 

Jack and Jill 

Little Bo-peep 


Robert Louis Stevenson 


Bed in Summer My Shadow 

Young Night Thought The Cow 

Foreign Lands The Wind 

Singing Foreign Children 

A Good Play The Sun’s Travels 

The Land of Counterpane My Bed is a Boat 

The Land of Nod The Swing 
Eugene Field 

With Trumpet and Drum The Night Wind 

The Sugar-Plum Tree Jest ’Fore Christmas 

Norse Lullaby The Drum 

Wynken, Blynken and Nod The Duel 

Fairy and Child Seein’ Things 


Hushaby, Sweet, My Own 
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Longfellow 
The Children’s Hour Nuremberg 
The Arrow and the Song Sandalphon 
Village Blacksmith Excelsior 
Hiawatha Paul Revere’s Ride 
Evangeline The Builders 
Bell of Atri 


Study of Patriotism 


To be read in connection with memorizing of brief 
passages: 


The Perfect Tribute — Andrews 

How They Brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix—Browning 
Incident of the French Camp — Browning 

Man Without a Country — Hale 

Old Ironsides — Holmes 

Battle Hymn of the Republic — Howe 

Star Spangled Banner — Key 

Recessional — Kipling 
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Gettysburg Address — Lincoin 
Building of the Ship — Long fellow 
Paul Revere’s Ride — Long fellow 
Breathes There a Man — Scott 
Farewell Address — Washington 

O Captain! My Captain! — Whitman 


Unclassified 


Lady Moon — Lord Houghton 

Daisies — Frank D. Sherman 

Pippa Passes — Browning 

How the Leaves Came Down — Susan Coolidge 
Spring — Celia Thaxter 

October’s Bright Blue Weather — Helen Hunt Jackson 
November — Alice Cary 

The Barefoot Boy — John Greenleaf Whittier 

Four Things — Henry Van Dyke 

The Landing of the Pilgrims — Felicia Dorothea Hemans 
The Rising — Thomas Buchanan Read 

Lays of Ancient Rome — Thomas Babington Macaulay 
The Concord Hymn — Ralph Waldo Emerson 


Arithmetic as Seat Work 


Alden Hewitt 
Normal Supervisor, Litchfield, Minn. 


ceding lessons in arithmetic, language, word drill 
or reading. Arithmetic seat work, it should be 
remembered, is fer drill, not presentation. 

Beginning arithmetic may be assisted by having chil- 
dren string red haws, rose hips, basswood seeds, or corn, 
in groups of two, of three, of four, etc. Basswood seeds 
(monkey nuts), strung with a piece of corn between each, 
make a treasured necklace in the fall when the beginners 
are still puzzled over school life. 

Do not hesitate to use the things all around the school. 
With so many counters growing about, beginning arithmetic 
may be play. 

Beginning arithmetic must be chiefly oral; it should be 
largely in story form and deal with those things found in 
children’s daily experiences. 

Do not hesitate to use all possible material in your 
primary arithmetic. 

Remember it is better to know a little well than to half 
know a great deal. 

Never attempt more than one step in advance at one time. 
A successful teacher once said, “The keys to teaching 
arithmetic are three: drill — and drill — and drill.” 

Never teach a child to count by repeating the mere 

words. Let your beginning class count the chairs, the 
children, the erasers, the windows, etc. Help if necessary. 
Two minutes of this at the opening of each session does 
wonders. 
_ Calendar numbers, pasted on tagboard, to be arranged 
in order, are easier to handle than the small card numbers 
and also more attractive. These may be used later to 
make sums, etc. 

Picture arithmetic, made by letting third graders draw 
around carded patterns and blacken them in, to form 
groups, makes excellent first grade seat work toward the 
end. of the term. 


The clock face device is one of the best drills for lower 
grade work. 


Never attempt a drill till you have fully presented and 
discussed the topic in view. 4 

Make learning the various number combinations pure 
memory work. If the pupil hesitates at all give the answer 
or have another pupil give it. 

Teach subtraction by the Austrian or change system. 
Example 8—5 = _ Five and what make 8? 

Begin at the bottom of a column when adding. Add 


in what is carried. This does away with writing the 
carried number. 


S = WORK should always be cerrelated with pre- 


Adopt one written form and insist on its use. Neatness 
is a mest necessary requirement. 

A uniform manner of explanation helps the atmosphere 
of the school. 

Example — Subtraction 
872 
358 
514 

“Eight hundred seventy-two Jess 358. The 8 is more 
than 2; take 1 from 7 and put with 2, making it 12; 8 and 
4are 12; write the 4; 5 and 1are6; write the 1. Three 
and 5 are 8; write the 5. The difference is 514.” 

Much simple work is better than a little very difficult work. 
One of the best drills possible in the fifth or sixth grade 
is to present one simply worded problem concerning some 
everyday matter and then request five other origina 
problems of like type from pupil. 


Presentation Example 


There are 100 hens in a flock. Sixty-five eggs are 
gathered in one day. What fraction of the whole flock is 
laying? 


Original Example 


Wehave40hens. Mother gathered 30 eggs this morning. 
What fraction of our flock laid to-day? 

The four fundamental processes are the most necessary 
from first to eighth grades. 


Outline of Work by Grades 
First Grade 


To teach successfully one must have a quiet voice, a 
controlled manner, concentration and attention of children. 

Counting to 100, first with objects, then without. Write 
numbers to 20. Teach signs, +, —, and =. 

Memorize processes within 4, as 1 + 2,3 — 2,2 two’s = 
4,2+2,40f1. There are 2 two’s in4. 3} of 4. 


Processes within five and six 

3 + 3, 6 — 3, 6 — 4, 5 — 2, 3 two’s = 6, 3 + 3. 
4+ 2, 6 — 2, 5 — 3, 2 three’s = 6. 

Processes within seven and eight 


24+6,3+5,8+3,8—6,7—4,3+4,44+4,8—4, 
7—2,7—5,2+6,8—2,8—5,7—3, 4 two’s = 8, 
4 of 2, 4 of 6, 4 of 8, ¢ of 1. 2 four’s = 8, } of 8. 
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Make rulers from tagboard and mark off inches. Have 
flat cushions stuffed with sawdust and stick pins into them 
to form number groups. 

Have calendar numbers mounted on tagboard, to be 
arranged in order. Prick and sew the numerals traced on 
tagboard squares. 

After the lessons on — and + are presented, have the 
children make and pick eut the different signs. 

Use all the outdoor material possible. 


Second Grade 
Processes within twelve 


2+ 10,6 + 6, 12—5,12—8,2 six’s = 12, 3 + 9, 
12 — 2, 12 — 6, 12 —9,3 four’s = 12, 4 + 8, 12 — 3, 
13 — 6, 12 —10,5+7,12—7 4 three’s = 12, 6 two’s 
= 12. 

Table of two’s: addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division. 

Columns of numbers less than 3 


bo bo ee DO DO hb 


Count to 100 by 10’s. Count backward by 1’s. 
Processes within nine and ten 


2+-7,346,44+5,9—2,9—23,9—49—5,9—6, 
9—7,3 three’s = 9,4 0f6, 4 0f1, 4 0f9,2+8, 3 + 7, 
4+ 6,5+ 5, 10—2,10—3, 10— 4, 10— 5,10 — 6, 10 
— 7, 10 — 8, 10 — 9, 5 two’s = 10, 2 five’s = 10, tof 1, 
+ of 2, + of 10. 


Seat Work 


Pasting pictures in groups to tell number stories. 

Stringing beads by three’s, two’s, four’s, etc. 

Working out examples with splints. 

Make simple geometrical figures with sticks: the tri- 
angle, square and oblong, telling how many sticks it takes 
to make each. 

Make these forms by folding and cutting paper. 

Give a pattern to the child to trace around to make a 
number story of any combination he has trouble with. 

Set a time limit for all mathematical work. 


Third Grade 


Teach orally, using the Key statements, i.c.: 2 + 8, etc. 
Use these in such addition as 14 + 5, 24 + 5, 54 + 5, 
up to 100; do same with all other Key statements given 
below. 


2+2 3+2 34+7 3+8 34+9 4+2 
§6+2 7+3 8+3 9+3 9+5 6+42 
7+2 446 447 448 84+5 3+3 
4+3 4+9 6+4 7+4 74+5 5+3 
6+3 8+4 9+4 5+5 6+5 4+4+4 
5+4 5+6 5+7 5+8 54+9 6+6 
6+7 6+8 6+9 9+6 8+6 7+6 
7+7 7+8 7+9 9+7 84+7 8+8 
8+9 9+8 


Teach the subtraction Key statements and use with 
combinations to 100. 

The tables of 4, 5, 6, 7,8, and 9; count by 4, 5, 6, 7 8, 
9, to 100, or as nearly as possible to 100. 


Processes within eleven, twelve, thirteen, fourteen, fifteen 
4.of 12, 4 of 12, 3 of 12, § of 12, 4 of 16, 4 of 16, 3 of 16. 
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Processes within nineteen, twenty, twenty-one, twenty-two, 
and twenty-three. 


Thorough study of 24, including 4, 4, 3, 3, and $ of 24. 
Study 25, 50 and 100. 


Seat Work 


Measuring pints, quarts and gallons. 

Measuring yards, feet and inches. 

Building forms with square inches and then writing the 
statement: This figure (draw it) contains 12 squares or 
12 square inches, 

Making up stories about the number lesson example. 
The lesson was processes within 12. “There were 12 
chickens; three ran away.” “Nine were left.” “Three 
more ran away.” “There were 4 of them gone.” “How 
many were gone?” “If we sold 4 of the 12 we should have 
8 left.” 

Make domino cards to illustrate processes. 
money and play store. . 

Let the children measure everything in the room. 

Have the children draw and name the square, rectangle, 
triangle, oblong, cube, sphere, cylinder, prism, pyramid. 


Fourth Grade 


The fourth is essentially a review grade in arithmetic. 
That is why third and fourth arithmetic may so easily be 
combined. 

Drill on the 36 addition combinations and on the 36 
subtraction combinations. 

Addition of columns of figures for speed and accuracy. 

Show how to write dollars, cents and dimes. 

Take up the carrying of figures. 

Review the tables and teach the 11’s and 12’s. 

Take up examples in denominate numbers. 

Two’s — Quarts changed to pints. 

Three’s — Yards changed to feet. 

Four’ — Gallons changed to quarts and bushels to 
pecks. 

Five’s — Nickels changed to pennies. 

Six’s — Rectangle with one dimension 6. 

Seven’s — Weeks to days. 

Eight’s — Pecks to quarts. 

Nine’s — Square yards to square feet. 

Ten’s — United States money. 

Twelve’s — Years to months. 

Do not forget the making of number stories. This 
correlates language and arithmetic. 

Teach the ounce and pound. 

The children should understand the difference between 
cubic, square and linear feet and inches. 

Keep up lower grade work by much rapid drill. 


Seat Work 


Marking off a square foot of paper into square inches. 

Building with bits of pine board and estimating results. 
(These blocks may be made by the older boys in the manual 
training work.) 

Draw, on enlarged scale, plan of a room from blackboard 
sketch. Children copy sketch on board, making theirs 4 
times or twice as large. 

Make chart of schoolroom, using 4” to the foot, etc. 


New Work 

Multiplication with two figures in multiplier. Division 
table (reversing multiplication table). Much of this can 
be seat work. Oral division with a- remainder, as 100 + 
9 = 11 and 1 over. 

Short division. Some drill on aliquot parts. There 
should be no remainders. 

This new work may, much of it, be drill seat work after 
the first careful presentation. Do not make the mistake 
of drilling before the subject is fully presented. 


Make toy 
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Popular Ballad Studies for Grade II 


Laura F. Kready 


Author of “A Study of Fairy Tales” 
(Book rights reserved) 


Part: Il 


The Children 


History 


“The Children in the Wood” was taken from the second 
part of an old play entitled, “Two Lamentable Tragedies; 
the one of the murder of Maister Beech, a chandler in 
Thames street. The other of a young child murthered 
in a wood by two ruffians, with the consent of his unkle.” 
By Robert Yarrington, 1601. In the play the scene is 
laid in Padua, so that originally it may have been based 
on, ltalian romance. 

Several chap-books have been made out of the ballad; 
these are enumerated in Halliwell’s “Popular Histories” 
(Percy Society), No. 18. The ballad form of the story 
has been presented in “The Percy Reliques.” From this 
version Joseph Jacobs takes his tale in “More English 
Fairy Tales,” choosing to retain the ballad form, as the 
story in ballad form has become a nursery classic. Ac- 
cording to Allingham, “The Children in the Wood” is 
the best of the ballads of the pedestrian order and the best 
example of undying popularity. 

The Percy copy was taken from two ancient copies, 
one in black letter in Pepys collection. Its title is “The 
Children in the Wood,” or “The Norfolk Gentleman’s 
Last Will and Testament. To the tune of Rogero,”’ etc. 
I suppose it was this ballad which was licensed at Sta- 
tioner’s Hall, London, 1595. The oldest edition now 
known in print dates from 1670, and is called “The 
Cruel Uncle.” A chap-book facsimile given in Ashton’s 
“Chap-Books of the Eighteenth Century” is dated 1700. 
It contains three illustrations: THE DEATHBED SCENE; 
THE DEPARTURE FOR THE Woop; and THE CHILDREN IN 
THE Woop. An old song, “The Children in the Wood,” 
is identical with the earliest copy of the British Museum, 
dated 1640, and is the standard ballad. Another ballad 
of 1720 has been corrected from this model. In the 
chap-books the names of the characters are: Androgus, 
the wicked uncle; Pisaurus, his brother, who married Eu- 
genia — the parents of the children; Cassander and Jane 
or Kate, the two children; Rawbones and Woudkill, the 


in the Wood 


two ruffians. The traditional burial place of the children 
is pointed out in Norfolk. 


The traditional ballad was appreciated by Addison, 
who, when his contemporary writers failed to value the 
ballads, expressed his estimate in his Spectator paper, 
No. 85. 

“ “Two Children in the Woods’ is one of the darling 
songs of the common people, and has been the delight 
of most Englishmen in some part of their age. 


“This song is a plain simple copy of nature, destitute of 
all the helps and ornaments of art. The tale of it is a 
pretty tragical story, and pleases for no other reason 
but because it is a copy of nature. There is even a 
despicable simplicity in the verse; and yet, because the 
sentiments appear genuine and unaffected, they are able 
to move the mind of the most polite reader with inward 
meltings of humanity and compassion. The incidents 
grow out of the subject, and are such as are the 
most proper to excite pity, for which reason the whole 
narration has something in it very moving, notwith- 
standing the author of it (whoever he was) has delivered 
it in such an abject phrase and poorness of expression, 
that the quoting any part of it would look like a design 
of turning it into ridicule. But though the language is 
mean, the thoughts, as I have before said, from one end 
to the other are natural, and therefore cannot fail to 
please those who are not judges of language, or those who, 
notwithstanding they are judges of language, have a true 
and unprejudiced taste of nature. The condition, speech, 
and behavior of the dying parents, with the age, innocence, 
and distress of the children, are set forth in such tender 
circumstances, that it is impossible for a reader of common 
humanity not to be affected with them. As for the cir- 
cumstances of the Robin-red-breast, it is indeed a little 
poetical ornament; and to show the genius of the author 
amidst all his simplicity, it is just the same kind of fiction 
which one of the greatest of the Latin poets had made 
use of upon a parallel occasion; I mean the passage in 
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Horace, where he describes himself when he was a child, 
fallen asleep in a desert wood, and covered with leaves 
by turtles that took pity on him.” 


“Tn the lofty Vulture’s rising grounds, 
Without my nurse, Apulia’s bounds, 
When young and tir’d with sport and play, 
And bound with pleasing sleep I lay, 
Doves.cover’d me with myrtle boughs. — Creech 
(Hor. I: iti. Od. 4) 


“Those only who are endowed with a truegreatness of soul 
and genius, can divest themselves of the little images of 
ridicule and admire nature in her simplicity andnakedness.” 

Among the old-time children’s books, were many editions 
of “The Children in the Wood.” In the Half-Penny 
Series issued by J. G. Rusher, Banbury, about 1810, were 
“Children in the Wood,” Historical Ballad (Norfolk); 
“Children in the Wood,” restored by Honestus; ‘Children 
in the Wood,” illustrated by William Harvey, a pupil of 
Thomas Bewick, in 1828. Some of these early illustrations 
are given in “Banbury Chap-Books,” by Edwin Pearson, 
p. 37, Reader, 1890. In America, in 1825, “Babes in the 
Wood” was published by N. B. Holmes, New York, 36 pp., 
with plates. The story was included in “The Child’s Own 
Book,” London, about 1850, reprinted in the “Young 
Folks’ Library,” Hall & Locke, Boston, 1901. 

The modern classic edition to present to children to-day 
is the illustrated “The Babes in the Wood,” in Randolph 
Caldecott’s Picture-Book No. 1. The story is here told 
by the artist in eight colored illustrations which present 
the leading episodes of the tale just as in the old time the 
woed-engravings did; and in twenty-two black and white 
sketches that make very realistic this nursery tragedy. 

A beautiful piece of sculpture, “The Babes in the Wood,” 
may be seen in the Metropolitan Museum, New York City. 
In the purity of marble this shows the innocent children 
and the fairy touch, the kindly robins covering them with 
a pall of leaves. 


Lesson 


Teacher This morning we shall have a story which you 
will want to know because everybody knows about it. 
You would not like to hear people refer to it and not know 
what it was. But it isasadstory. Perhaps many of you 
do know of it. It is called “The Babes in the Wood” or 
“The Children in the Wood.” While we are talking about 
it let us try to see how many pleasant things there are in 
the tale in spite of its being sad. We will study the story 
from “Randolph Caldecott’s Picture-Book,” and I know 
you will like that. We can see how beautiful are the 
pictures in spite of their being sad. (Teacher has a copy 
of “Babes in the Wood.” The single story, by Randolph 
Caldecott, F. Warne.) 

This is a very old story. It was written long ago, 
several hundred years ago. (Reads entire story,. making 
the sad part as inconspicuous as possible. At the close of 
the story:) Let us look at the pictures now. Isn’t this 
outside cover one beautiful? What part of the story does 
it tell about? 

Pupil I suppose the two Children were sitting in the 
wood after the bad men left them and didn’t come back. 
The Children look so frightened. Perhaps they heard a 
noise. But it was only a beautiful big Rabbit who looks 
so friendly. The Robins tried to be friendly. One sang 
to them. Another one above the Children looks as if she 
were taking care of them. 

T. Yes, which was the mother bird, do you think? 

P. The bird above them was, because she looks smalle 
and her breast is not so gay. 

T. What else is pleasing about this picture? 

P. The beautiful leaves on the tree. They look like 
oak-leaves. 


P. The bright red stockings the Babes wore and the 
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eight red of the little boy’s suit, and the red feather of 
is cap. 

P. There were pretty yellow flowers in the wood. 

T. In the old story the little girl’s name was Jane and 
the little boy’s Cassander. The next picture shows us how 
sick the Parents were. Who are the men in the picture? 

P. The Doctor and the Minister. 

T. What do you notice about the Children? 

P. They were playing beside the bed with their toys. 
They are happy, do not know anything is the matter. 

T. We'll look at all the pictures and you may tell what 
part of the story they tell you. ’ 

P. (Page3) The Family are having breakfast. The 
Children are having a gay time. 

T. Were they a poor Family? 

P. No, they had a Servant and the Children had play- 
things and pretty clothes. 

P. (Page 4) The Family were out in the Garden. 
The Children gathered flowers and took them to their 
Parents. They were a nice Family, they were kind to one 
another. 

P. (Page5) The Father wrote his will. 

T. Yes, he gave a good deal of money to his children 
to be kept for them until they were grown. If they died 
their Uncle was to get the money. What does the second 
colored picture show? The line below it is some part of 
the story. 

P. (Reads) Now, BROTHER, SAID THE DYING MAN, 
Loe@K T@ MY CHILDREN DEARE. 

P. The Uncle came to see them. 

T. Do the Children look so happy? 

P. No. I suppose Cassander got a new blue ball from 
his Uncle. But the Children look worried. 

T. What is pretty in this picture? 

P. The Uncle’s blue suit and the green bed-curtains. 

P. (Page7) The Uncle talks to the Children, I think 
he talks solemnly and tells them their Parents are very 
sick. 

P. (Page8) The Mother talks to the Uncle. Her 
hand shows she is talking. 

P. (Page9) The Children are at the foot of the bed. 
They feel frightened. 

T. The next large picture, Page 10, tells about: 


P. (Reads) WIrTH LIPPES AS COLD AS ANY STONE, THEY 
KIST THE CHILDREN SMALL. 


T. The Parents say good-bye to the Children. Calde- 
cott makes this picture less sad because he has put so 
much color into it. Who are the people? 

P. The Nurse has a blue suit. The Uncle has a beauti- 
ful blue suit. I suppose the Lady in yellow is his Wife. 


P. (Page1l) The Nurse takes the Children away. 

P. (Page 12) The Uncle promises to care for the 
Children. 

T. (Page 13) At the funeral the Uncle takes care of 
Cassander. Now we come to one of the prettiest pictures. 
Read its title, please. 


P. (Reads) THEIR PARENTS BEING DEAD & GONE, THE 
CHILDREN HOME HE TAKES. 

T. What is pleasing in this picture? 

P. The beautiful green yard and the trees that arched 
over the road leading from the house. 

P. The black velvet cloaks and clothes of the Uncle 
and Children. 

P. Jane’s doll and the little Boy’s pin-wheel. 

P. The pretty house and the two dogs. 

T. (Page 15) When the Uncle gets home he plays 
with the Children. Then (Page 16) he plans to get their 
money. (Page 17) He bargains with two ruffians and 
(Page 18) he sends the Children off with them. Does his 
Wife know where they are going? 

P. No. She thinks they are going to a friend in London, 

T. Will you read the title of our next large picture? 
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Finished Poster 


P. AWAY THEN WENT THE PRETTY BABES 
REJOYCING AT THAT TIDE. 

T. The Children look very happy, but the Men look 
thoughtful. The Babes enjoyed a horse-back ride and 
the Men rode fast. 

P. (Page 20) The Children chatted pleasantly to the 
Men. 

T. (Page 21) When one ruffian wanted to kill Cassan- 
der the other ruffian fought him. (Page22) They fought, 
and the next large picture shows how one man was killed 
and thrown into the pond. Of course the Children were 
frightened. (Page 24) We see the softer-hearted ruffian 
talking kindly to the Children and leading them away. 
(Page 25) He jumps on his horse and tells them to stay 
where they are until he comes back. Does he intend to 
come back? 

P. No. 

T. And then (Page 26) we see the Babes creep into a 
tree-trunk, and sit there for the night. There are no 
words under our next large picture (Page 27), but they are 
on the opposite page: 


THESE PRETTY BABES, WITH HAND IN HAND, 
WENT WANDERING UP AND DOWNE; 


How can you tell they are in the wood? 

P. You can see so many large ferns. 

T. What do you notice about the Children that is 
pleasant? 

P. The little Boy always takes care of his Sister. 
He does the best he can and he looks so brave. 

T. Yes, what does he do for her here? (Page 28) 

P. He picks berries for her to eat. 

P. On Page 29 he puts his arm around her and tells 
her not to cry. But he looks scared himself. It must be 
night, for you can see the owl and the bat. 

T. And then in our last large picture the title reads: 
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IN ONE ANOTHER’S ARMS THEY DYED. The beautiful part 
about this is that the Robins are covering them with 
leaves. (Page 31.) On the opposite page we see how all 
the animals are their friends. The Rabbits, the Geese, 
the Crane, and the Robins keep guard so that the wolves 
do not come near. I wish Caldecott had made the two 
dogs we saw, in the road, following the Children as they 
left home, find them now and help to guard them too, 
don’t you? What is the most pleasing thing in this 
story? 

P. The way the little Boy took care of Jane. 

P. The friendly Robins. All the animals were friendly, 
but the Robins seemed just cheerful friends and were kind 
to them. 

T. Ihave here a book with some pictures of old wood- 
cuts that were engraved for this story. They were put 
in some children’s books long ago. These books were 
called Banbury Chap-Books and these are the pictures. 
(Shows p. 37, of “Banbury Chap-Books,” Edwin Pearson, 
Reader, London, 1890.) I have here a picture, too, of a 
beautiful piece of marble which I once saw in the Metro- 
politan Museum of New York City. The sculptor made 
the Babes very beautiful, didn’t he? If you should come 
across this sculpture in an art museum you would know 
its story now, weuldn’t you? 


My Valentine 


The rose is red, the violet’s blue, 
Carnation’s sweet, and so are you. 
Thou art my Love and I am thine; 
I drew thee to my Valentine; 

The lot was cast, and then I drew, 
And fortune said it should be you. 


(Given in “Nursery Rhymes of England,” Halliwell, p. 192.) 
(“Honey” is sometimes substituted for “carnation.’’) 


St. Valentine’s Day is a festival day observed by poets 
and lovers from time immemorial. The observance is more 
than 1600 years old, when the Christian Valentine was 
beaten by clubs and beheaded, at the time of the great 
heathen festival of love and purification. 

Valentines were either of chance or choice, the first 
person seen by a man or woman on St. Valentine’s morning, 
and such as were drawn by lot. Lady Valentines were 
honored, not by anonymous verses, but by substantial 
gifts. The Duke of York gave Miss Stewart, his Valentine, 
a jewel of 800 pounds in value; and in 1667 Lord Mande- 
ville, being her Valentine, gave her a ring worth 300 pounds. 
A gentleman, drawn as a Valentine, would have been 
considered shabby not to accept the honor and responsi- 
bility. “This morning, called up by Mr. Hill, who my 
Wife thought had come to be her Valentine, she it seems 
having drawn him, but it proved not.” 

In the 17th century St. Francis de Sales severely forbade 
the custom of Valentines. To abolish it he changed it 
into giving billets with the names of certain saints for them 
to honor and imitate. 

In 1667 the fashion first grew of using the modern 
epistolary valentine. Pepys, in his “Diary” says, “I do 
first observe the fashion of drawing of mottoes as well as 
names; so that Pierce, who drew my Wife’s, did draw also 
a motto ‘most courteous and most fair’; which as it may 
be used or an anagram made upon each name, might be 
very pretty.” 

The selection given above was one of the most usual 
forms for a valentine. 


Three Jovial Welshmen* 


(Given, with some changes, in “Mother Goose,” Wheeler, and in 
“The Children’s First Book of Poetry,” E. K. Baker. A very inter- 
esting song, derived from this rhyme, is given in “Games and Songs 
of American Children,” W. W. Newell, Harper’s, p. 97.) 


*Music and words on page 26. 
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Outlines fer a Poster, after Caldecott 





Three Jovial Welshmen 


Con spirito. 


Welsh - men, 


hunt - ing, boys, Up - 


é 


hunt-ed, But 


sail - 


é 


One said it surely was a ship, 
The second he said, Nay; 
The third declared it was a 

house , 
With the chimney blown away. 
Then all the night they hunted, 
And nothing could they find, 
Except the moon a-gliding, 
A-gliding with the wind. 
d a-hunting they did go. 


One said it surely was the moon, 
The second he said, Nay; 


with the 


As 


no-thingcouldthey find, 


< 


Pit lento. 


The third declared it was a 
cheese, 

The half o’t cut away. 

Then all day next they hunted, 
And nothing could they find, 

Except a hedgehog in a bush, 
And that they left behind. 

And a-hunting they did go. 


One said it was a hedgehog, 
The second he said, Nay; 

The third, it was a pincushion, 
The pins stuck in wrong way. 


I have heard men 


Da-vid’s 


And a- 


_ 
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AN ENGLISH BALLAD 


Thero were three jo - 


mf 


say, And they would go 


Day. And 


- cept a ship a - sai 


hunt - ing ey did 


Then all next night they hunted, 
And nothing could they find, 
Except a hare in a turnip field, 
And that they left behind. 
And a-hunting they did go. 


One said it surely was a hare, 
The second he said, Nay; 
The third, he said it wasa calf, 
And the cow had run away. 
Then all next day they hunted, 
And nothing could they find, 
But one owl in a holly-tree, 


And that they left behind. § 
And a-hunting they did go. 


One said it wpe Soy owl, 


The second helsaid, Nay; 
—— said/’twas an aged {man 
ose beard was growing’ gray. 
Then all three"jovial Weldaun” 
Came riding home at iast, 
“For three days wethave nothing 
killed 


And never broke our fast!” 
And a-hunting they did go. 
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Suggestions for Coloring Color the sky blue, ground light green, path light brown, trees dark brown; faces of thieves flesh color, hate 
brown with red feather, suit of thief with children light brown, collar and cuffs white; suit of other thief red; children light haig, 
white suit and dress trimmed with red, stockings red, shoes black, hat brown with red feather. 


The Babes in the Wood 


My dear, do you know how a long time a-go Two poor lit-tle chil-dren whose names I don’t know, Were 


sto - len a - way left in a wood, as I’ve heard peo-plesay. poor 


babes in the wood, poor babes in the wood! don’t you re-mem-ber the babes in the wood? 


And when it was night, so sad was their plight, And when they were dead, the robins so red 

The sun it went down, and the moon gave no light; Brought strawberry-leaves and over them spread; 
They sobbed and they sighed, and they bitterly cried, And all the day long, the branches among, _ 

And the poor little things they lay down and died. They mo _chirruped, and sang them this song; 
Poor babes in the wood, etc. “Poor babes in the wood,” etc. 
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Home Geography for the Third and Fourth 
| Grades 


Lucy M. Dunigan 


child is Home Geography. By means of home 

geography the child’s mind is stored with concrete 

information with which he can afterward relate 
the new and otherwise unappreciated facts, which he 
will learn of unknown places. Better text-books and a 
wealth of supplementary reading are aids to the teaching 
of geography. With emphasis shifted from facts, to the 
causal relation between facts, an exercise which once was 
a draft upon the memory alone, has now become a cultural 
force, which trains the mind to habits of reasoning which 
will be of lifelong value. 

Home geography is not a text-book subject. The local 
environment of each school makes uniformity impossible. 
Each teacher must organize the material to fit the needs 
of her community. There are, however, general princi- 
ples which help us not only to define the limits of home 


Te first geography that should be taught to the 


geography, but to present it to the children in a logical - 


manner. 

Everything in the course should be truly geographical. 
In order to stress the geographical facts one must know 
just what constitutes geography. Some say that geography 
is a “Study of the Earth as the Home of Man.” Others 
say the emphasis should be put upon the human element 
and define it as “A Study of Man in his Home, the Earth.” 

There are two classes of topics into which home geog- 
raphy should be grouped. These are the social topics 
and the physical topics. A child must know life relations 
and the interdependence of one family upon another. 
He should know what this community supplies the outside 
world, and for what it must depend upon other countries 
and other communities, in order that he may have the 
necessities of life. The physical topics call for a knowledge 
of the earth. 

The home is one of the simplest of social topics, which 
should be studied, because it furnishes concrete illustrations 
of many of the phases of geography. The town, city or 
county community in which the family resides forms a 
second social topic. 

Physical topics call for outside work and for this reason 
many field trips should be planned for the home geography 
elass. Children should be led to see that which is near 
them first, and then advance into the foreign fields. 

The following course consists of the study of the three 
necessities of life, namely, shelter, food and clothing. 


Rapeer—Teaching Elementary School Subjects 

Freeman—The Psychology of the Common Branches 

Klapper—The Teaching of Geography 

Morris—Home Life in all Lands 

Carpenter—Geographical Readers 

Adams—Commercial Geography 

Andrews—Seven Little Sisters 

Dodge ws ead The teaching of Geography in Elementary 
chools 

Charters—The Teaching of the Common Branches 

Fairbanks—Home Geography for Primary Grades. 


I The Home. 


1 Name the district in which you live. Show a map. 
Make one on the sand table. Draw ore on the board. 
Help the children to interpret the map. State what 
this district was formerly. (Farm land, park, etc.) 
Tell the direction of your home from your school. 
Name the direction toward which you walk when you 
come to school. On the mip of the district find the 
street on which you live. Always teach directions 
out-of-doors. 





1 Size and extent of this district. 


Boundaries. Take field trips to the boundaries. 
Observe the way streets are paved, if they are 
paved, and notice that they are higher in the 
center. Give reason for this. Visit park if there 
is one, and notice physical features (gently rolling 
land, large trees, etc). See factories, foundries, 
hospitals, freight depots, railroads, public build- 
ings, churches, cemeteries, car lines, storage 
houses, lots for private or community gardens, 
etc. Visit stores. Visit places of historical in 
terest. 


2 Home in your city. 
1 Make a definite study of your city. 


1 Location, size, number of school districts. 
Compare its present size with that of several 
years’ ago. Give reason for its growth. List 
these. 

Located near coal or iron fields. 3 

Roads were here to connect the farms > 
and nearby villages. 

Railroads. Name the roads running 
into your city. 

Trolley lines that connect the city with 

villages, towns and larger nearby cities. 

Mail, telegraph and wireless systems. 

6 Stores to supply the necessities of life. 

7 Industries that attract the people. 


1. List these. It is interesting and help- 
ful for each child to tell the kind of 
work his father does, such as gardening, 
farming, mining, manufacturing, rail- 
roading, etc. 

2 Summarize industries and fix in the 
minds of the children that their city 
has these industries because it can 
supply the following: 

1 Power. 
2 Labor. 
3 Raw material. 


8 Amusements: Beautiful natural parks 
that are free to the public. Golf links 
and tennis courts. Community play- 
grounds. Rivers or lakes where people 
can camp and fish. 

9 Museums. 


10 Libraries. 


ao -} WO Ne 


II Materials needed to build your home and furnish it. 


1 Clay for bricks. Study the Indians’ way of making 
dishes, brick, etc. Use clay during an industrial lesson 
and make a Hopi Indian village. 


2 Kinds of lumber. 


1 Kinds used for building purposes. 

2 Kinds used for furniture. 
(Study the African Boy Mpuke. Find out how his 
home differs from yours. Go with him into the 
forest to cut some of the large trees that are made 
into beautiful furniture. See a separate outline 
for this.) 


3 Carpets. (Study Kanana the Arabian Boy. Find 
out how his mother makes the rugs. Compare his 
tent with your home. See separate outline for this.) 
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III Food 
1 List products used for food that are raised near your 
homé. 

1 Home gardens. When started? Preparation of 
the ground. Soil ready for seed. Planting. 
Cultivation and care during the growth of the 
plants. Harvesting. Consumption. Market. 
Sale or exchange of the surplus. 

1 Usefulness of this garden to the outside world. 

2 Community gardens. 


2 Truck farms. 

1 Called market gardens. 

2 Location near the city, away from the districts 
of high taxation, where the market for the produce 
is easily accessible in a short time. Easy and 
quick transportation. ; ; 

3 Methods of cultivation. Compare with home 
gardens. 

4 Problems of labor and problems of skill. 

5 The part the truck gardens play in supplying the 
large cities with vegetables and fruits. Gardens 
of the South send us early vegetables, and send 
them earlier than we could produce them at home. 
Later the districts far to the north of us send the 
fresh vegetables that are in season there, so that 
our season for fresh vegetables, strawberries, etc., 
begins earlier and is prolonged until later than we 
can raise the same products at home. 


3 Dairy farms. 

1 Location near the city. Why? List products from 
this farm that will not keep. Those that will keep. 
Sometimes cheese and butter will keep a long time. 
(Study the home and industries of Heidi the Swiss 
maiden.) 


4 The large farm. List the products raised. 
1 The economy of having a well-balanced farm. 
2 Location away from the cities but where the 
transportation is good. 
3 Size. 
4 Methods of fertilizing and preparing the soil, 
planting, harvesting and disposing of crops. 

1 Good roads, how prepared and cared for, 
funds secured to keep roads in repair, co- 
operation of neighbors, community spirit even 
in isolated regions. 

Animals raised on a largé farm that are used 
for food: Cattle, sheep, hogs. Fowl used 
for food: Chickens, ducks, geese, turkeys. 
Animals used to carry food to us: Horses 
and mules. 

(Go to the Philippine Islands. See the water 
buffalo, the pony and Chinese coolies that 
are used there for beasts of burden.) 


5 List the food that comes to us from foreign lands. 
1 Tea from Japan. 
2 Coffee and cacao from South America. 
3 Tropical fruits. 


IV Clothing 

1 Wool comes from the pelt of sheep. Sheep raised for 
wool need a different geographic environment from 
those raised for meat. Different varieties of wool need 
different geographic conditions. (See Kanan the 
Arabian Boy. Find out how he helped to raise the 
sheep that give us the fine wool that is raised on the 
margin of the desert. Make a type study of wool. 
Correlate it with history and literature.) 

2 Cotton. 

3 Silk. See separate outline of France and study this 
country that sends us silk. Find out why less of the 
silk making is done in the homes than formerly. 

4 Linen. 

5 Furs. These come from our north and Siberia. 


bo 
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V Summary. All nations and people must have food, 
shelter and clothing. 
1 The important factors in bringing these necessities to 
us are: 
1 Agriculture. 
2 Mining to provide coal and iron for the industrial 
world. 
3 Manufacturing. 
2 Give the important factors of each. 


France 


I Take a trip to France, where Jean the French boy lives. 
He would be called John in our country. 
II Physical features of the country. 
1 Long sea-coast where ocean vessels can be seen 
bringing food and visitors. 
2 Network of rivers and cartals upon which there is a 
great deal of travel and carrying of goods. 
3 High mountains where there are good pastures, 
beautiful scenery and swiftly flowing rivers. 
4 Many forests which are protected by law. 
5 Fine, well-cared-for farm lands. 


III Resources. 

1 Coal and a little iron. 

2 Wheat, rye, barley, corn, sugar beets, potatoes. 
Orchards of apples, pears and peaches in northern 
France, where the climate is like that of the United 
States. 

3 Vineyards, groves of lemons, oranges, olives and 
mulberry trees in the south. 

4 Clay for fine china and porcelain. 


IV _ People. 
1 Thrifty and love beauty. 
2 Speak a strange language, do much gesturing and 
talk fast. 
3 Very polite. 

1 The boys remove hats when spoken to by elders. 

2 Men shake hands when they meet and again 
when they part. 

4 Very fond of the outdoors. 

1 Girls may be seen knitting and sewing on the 
steps. 

2 Women clean vegetables outside. 

3 Tailors, shoemakers, etc., bring work out to the 
sidewalks. 

4 School children study out-of-doors. 

5 Parks are used all the time. 

1 Few games are played. Even boys walk instead 
of playing football, etc. 

2 There are booths where toys, cakes and candy 
may be bought. 

3 Merry-go-rounds. 

4 Punch and Judy shows. 

6 Cities are kept clean and beautiful. 

1 Fine libraries, churches and art galleries. 

2. Paris streets are swept in the morning, swept and 
mopped at night. 

7 Homes. 

1 In the cities the people live in apartments instead 
of in houses. Stores or shops are on the ground 
floor. Homes are on the higher floors. 

8 Dress. 

1 In the cities people dress very much as Ameri- 
cans do. 

2. In the country the men wear a cap, blue blouse 
blue trousers, wooden shoes. Women wear dark 
woolen clothing, white caps. 

9 Food. 

1 Much of it is bought at the public markets, 
where an auctioneer sells chickens, eggs, © 
tables, fruit, cheese, live rabbits, oysters, snails 
and frog legs. 











10 Education. 

1 Good schools. When a boy leaves school he 
serves as a conscript in the French Army. Every 
boy must have two years of military training. 

V_ Industries. 
1 Farming. 

1 Many small farms, but all are well cultivated. 

2 Owned by the common people. Nearly every 
farmer owns his own land and feels that a part 
of France belongs to him. For this reason few 
Frenchmen leave France. 

3 Hills are terraced. All space is utilized. 

4 Men, women and children work in the fields. 

5 People do not live on farms, but in small villages 
nearby, which are connected with the farms by 
hard roads, lined with tall trees. 

6 Houses in these villages. 

1 Walls are made of mud mixed with straw, 
white-washed except near the ground, where a 
coating of tar keeps out the dampness. 

2 Roofs of red tile or thick reels of straw laid 
close and cemented together by nature with 
moss and flowers. 

3 Each house has stable and outsheds. 
connected with house. 

4 Interior of the house. 

1 One room, or if more, kitchen is the principal 
room. Brick floors, fireplace at one end, bed 
in the corner, hams and sides of bacon hang 
from the ceiling. Loom for weaving cloth 
near the fireplace. 

2 Manufacturing. In the cities and in the homes. 

1 France sends us wine, silk, fine cutlery, ribbons, 
made in homes on hand looms, lace, lisle thread 
gloves and stockings, cambric, clocks, spectacles 
and china. 

3 Fishing. . 
1 Much of it is done by the sea. 
2 Rivers furnish many fish. 


Stable 


Heidi, the Mountain Girl 


I Her Home. 

1 In Switzerland with her grandfather, high up in the 
mountains, near the mountain Falkniss (Falcon’s 
nest) on the alp, that part of the mountain be- 
tween the tree line and the snow line. 

2 One-room hut made of logs. Loft used for a bed- 

room for Heidi. 

1 Bed was made of new-mown hay covered with a 
heavy sheet. A canvas bag was used for a coverlet. 

2 Table, chair, bed, fireplace, where a large kettle 
hung; cupboard (everything the uncle owned was 
in this). 

3 Sheds for the goats near the hut. 

4 Surrounded by tall fir trees. 

II Food. 

1 Toasted cheese. 

2 Ds slices of rye bread and butter made from goat’s 

3 Milk. 

4 Dried meat. 

5 Chestnuts, raw boiled, roasted. 

II Clothing. 
1 Heidi — barefoot, barehead, in summer, coarse dress 
— to cover dress. 
2 Grandfather — tall Alpine hat, short knee breeches, 
heavy shoes, tall Alpine stick. 
IV . Heidi’s playmates. 

1 Peter the goat-herd. 

2 Barla (little bear) and Schwanli (little swan). 

Schwanli was white and Barla was brown. 

3 Chamois. 
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V_ High up in the pastures with Peter. 

1 Goats ate grass and moss. Heidi gathered berries 
and flowers, delicate primroses, blue gentians, golden 
rock roses. 

2 Heidi called to the robber bird, perched high on a cliff. 

3 ig agate whistled and the goats came jumping down 
to him. 

4 Peter milked the goats and gave Heidi some milk to 
drink. 

5 Heidi called to the sun that was making the snow- 
peaks red and her voice echoed back to her from the 
rocks. 7 

VI Occupations of the grandfather. 

1 Raising sheep and goats. 

2 Making butter and cheese. 

3 Wood carving. 

VII Winter time. 

1 Too cold to take the goats to pasture. 
kept in sheds. 

2 Roaring and rushing of the winds through the fir 
trees could be heard. 

3 Deep snow, sometimes it was as high as the windows 
of the hut. 

4 School days for the children. 


They were 


Mpuke, the African Boy 


I Race: Black. Savage. Ignorant of the civilized ways. 
II Appearance. 
Eyes round, shiny, black. 
Teeth whitest pearl. 
Head covered with a mass of curly black wool. 
Lips red and thick. 
Skin black and shiny. 
Tall, straight people. 
Muscles well developed. 
Clothing. 
Cotton, brightly colored. 
No shoes and stockings. 
Ornaments. 
IV Homes. 

Huts, low walls, made of clay. High, conical roofs, 
thatched with palm leaves, no windows, small doorway 
faces the street. One room in the house used for a 
sleeping room. 

V_ Settlements. 
1 Small group‘of huts. 
2 High wall surrounds the settlement. 
1 Wild animals are kept out. 
2 Protected from other tribes. 
3 Huts nestle in a grove of banana trees. 
VI Chief of the village, Mpuke’s father. 
1 Tall, muscular, well-built. 
2 Body is covered in a ridiculous fashion with red, white 
and yellow chalk. Looks like clown in the circus. 
3 Black rat-tails at the chin. 
4 Large hat of grass. 
5 String of charms. 
6 Little clothing. Sometimes this consists of girdle of 
pineapple leaves. 
7 Skillful hunter. 
8 He is chief because he is brave. 
9 He bears many scars. 
Men and boys battle with animals. 
Elephant. 
Panther. 
Cobra. 
Gorilla. 
VIII Boys have mock battles. 
1 Use a wooden spear. 
2 Blunt knives. 
IX The ele t hunt. 
1 Men slip up on elephants. 
2 Shoot bows. 
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3 Elephants make a great noise and run. 
4 Men cut and skin the dead animals. 
5 Women and children bring baskets into which the 
meat is put. 
6 An oven is made in the ground. 
7 The meat is baked here for three days. 
8 This hunt takes place during the early part of the day. 
X Men go to war with neighboring tribes. Why? 
1 Paint faces and bodies. 
2 Women and children are busy sharpening weapons. 
3 Boys remainathometoprotect thewomenand children. 
XI Victors bring their allies with them. 
2 A great feast is held. 
1 Cooking is done out-of-doors. 
2 Food consists of baked hippopotamus meat, baked 
elephant, manioc pudding me takes the place 
of flour). Meat is put in earthern jars. A 
quantity of peppers and palm oil is poured over 
it, to make gravy; fruit palm wine. 
3 Men eat first. Women and children eat that 
which is left. 


The Philippines 


I Trip to the Philippine Islands. 

1 Under the control of the United States. 

2 Longest single ocean voyage we shall take. 
days from San Francisco to’ Manila. 

II Places of interest we may visit. 

Many islands, active volcanoes, hot springs, many 
lakes (some sulphur-colored), rivers, snow-covered 
mountains, forests with luxuriant tropical plants and 
vines, where we will see strange animals, birds of 
variegated and beautiful plumage, but poor songsters, 
interesting cities and villages. 

People. There is no Philippine nation. The people 
are divided into tribes, over eighty in number. Speak 
seventy-five languages. ; 

1 Civilized people near the coast. 

1 Men, black-eyed, black-haired, brown-skinned 
working men; bare-footed, dressed in pantaloons 
and shirt of thin material. 

2 Women, lips red, hair combed straight back, 
teeth blackened, always chewing betel nut, a 
product of the arnica plant, clothes are brightly- 
colored skirts to the knees, no stockings, san 
Pina cloth handkerchiefs about the neck. 

3 Children wear thin clothes, go to American 
schools, learn to speak the English language. 

2 Natives of the interior are savages. 

1 Wear no clothing, livein a primitive way; villages 
of huts that look like nests high in the trees or 
on high poles; tattoo’ bodies; black woolly hair, 
noses flat, lips thick, dwarfs; weapons, bows and 
atrows; hunt wild goats and apes, love music, 
have instruments, flutes of bamboo, guitars, drums. 

IV/JEntering the bay. 

1 A little bay takes us into the shallow waters. 

2 Wepass through multitudes of small ships, large boats, 
canoes, cargo boats. 

1 Commerce is of importance there. 

3 Chinese coolies are seen carrying goods to and from 
warehouses near the shores. (Hemp, rice, tobacco, 
sugar cane, going out; flour, machinery, clothing, army 
stores coming in.) 

V_ In the city of Manila. 

1 Transportation. 

1 Two or four-wheeled carts drawn by water 

buffaloes or goats. 

1 Buffalo called carabas. It is ridden like a 
horse.‘ Used to plow rice-fields in water 
three feet deep. It must be allowed to wallow 
in mud and water, three or four times a day. 
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: vee ype agen by ponies. 

inese ies carrying goods on back or 
in wheelbarrows. 

2 American business houses. (Drug stores, sta- 
tionery stores, jewelry, confectionery and soda- 
water, bakeries. 

3 Houses. 

1 Close to sidewalks. Two stories high. No 
glass windows to keep dust out, screened. 
Sometimes oyster shells are used for windows. 
Built around a courtyard, where there is a 
flower garden with seats along the walk, 
shaded by large banana trees. 

2 Lower floors used for kitchen, servants’ 
quarters and stable. 

3 Upper floors, living rooms. 
over the street. 

4 Market place of a little town. 

1 Sheds and booths made of poles covered with 
straw matting, along narrow streets, 

1 Women and girls squat on low mats and 
sell goods. 
1 gy onions, lettuce, egg 
plant, ca e, pota peppers, 
uashes, tomatoes and 
2 Edible birds’ nests. 
Chickens, turkeys, duck, fish. 
Bananas, cocoanuts, betel nuts. 
Flowers. 
Shoes and stockings. Sli two 
heels bad weather. om 
7 . Bright calicoes and shawls. 
8 Girls make cigars and sell them. 
9 Delicate pina cloth handkerchiefs 
made of pineapple fibre, 
5 Factories. 


1 Sugar drying, tobacco, factories where 
they make flat bands, straps for sandals, 
ropes for uy wal Ry clothes-pins, mats, 
rattan chairs; makes cups, dippers, 
tableware, furniture. 

6 a 

1 Cock fighting, pony racing, bicycle racing, 
playing m musical instruments, religious 
catabeals (enpeciaity at Christmas time, when 
weather is finest). 

VI Native villages. 
1 Homes. 
1 Houses thatched with nipa grass. (House seem- 
ingly on stilts, use a ladder to climb up to the door.) 
2 reve sleep in hammocks, cook and live out-of- 
oors. 
3. Women wash clothes in rivers with water to their 
waists. 
2 Crops. 
Cocoanut groves. 
Hemp. 
Tropical fruits. 
Sugar cane. 
Rice. 

1 Fields in low, marshy lands flooded during 
planting season. 

2 Cultivated with plow that is a crooked stick 
of wood on a handle, a piece of iron on the 
bottom and drawn by a buffalo. 

3 Women and girls assist in harvesting rice. 
They pound husks from the grain. - 

3 Food. Consists chiefly of rice. It takes the place 
bread and potatoes. - 

1_ Rice, boiled. bulbs of the bamboo, fruits, bananas, 
oranges, lemons, papayas, limes, pineapples, figs, 
grapes, cocoanut. (Mother afd sister 
copra from the dried fruit of the cocoanut. 
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copra we get cocoanut oil, used for lamps, in 
perfumes and soaps.) 

VIL Forests of hard wood. 

1 Cinnamon, pine, dye woods, rubber, gutta percha. 
VIII Animals. 

1 Horses are all furry ponies. 

2 Cattle small, resemble Jerseys. 

3 Caribou. 

4 Deer (mouse deer, smaller than a goat). 

5 Hogs—tame and wild. 

6 Monkeys. 
7 Python (used in walls — eats snakes and rats.) 
8 Chickens, ducks, rabbits, goats. 
9 Poisonous snakes. 

10 Parrots. 

11 Pigeons. 

12 Pheasants. 

13 Eagles. ‘ 

14 Lizards. 

15 Crocodiles. 

16 Alligators. 

17 Many insects. 

1 Locust plagues visit the islands every two or 
three years. They come in swarms by the 
millions. 

IX Storms are many and of great violence. 
1 When a storm is coming a signal is run up over a 
look-out tower. 
2 Crier is sent about the streets to warn the people, for 
roofs of houses, as well as loose articles, are in danger 
of being blown away. 


Life of an Arabian Boy 


I Kanana, an Arab, a Bedouin Boy. 
1 Born upon the deserts. Of the tribe of Beni Sad, of 
the seed of Ishmael. 
2 His father, the chief of the tribe, was called The 
Terror of the Desert. 
3 Appearance: brown skin, black hair. 
II Desert thought more of making warriors than shepherds. 
1 There were many robbers on the desert, who lived 
by theft and. plunder. 
2 Many caravans fell into the hands of such men and 
perished. 
3 Kanana refused to take the lance when he was old 
enough, so he was called a coward. 

1 No name was more bitter to an Arab. It meant 

traitor. 
III Customs of the people. 
1 Boy rolled around in the sand and sunshine until he 
was five years old. 

1 He wore no clothing but a twisted leather cord 
tied around his waist. 

2 For five years he helped the women of the father’s 
tent. 

1 Shaking goat’s skin, filled with cream, until 
it turned to butter. 

2 Watching the kedder upon the fire. 

3 Drying buttermilk to be ground into flour. 

4 Digging komma, which grows like truffles 
under the sand. 

3 After he was ten years old, for three years the 
boy watched the sheep, goats and the camels. 

4 After he reached the age when Ishmael was sent 
away with Hagar by Abraham, he (the boy) was 
supposed to drop all menial labor amd take his 
place among the men and make a position for 
himself according to his fighting qualities. 

5 Few occupations were open for a boy unless he 
had won laurels with a lance. 

IV Every year for three months, from planting time to 
harvest time, the Beni Sads encamped upon a river 
bank on the outskirts of the Great Desert. 


1 Five hundred tents were set in four rows, as straight 
as an arrow flies. 
1 Tents were made of goats’ hair cloth. | 

2 Tents seven feet high in the center and twenty 
feet broad. 

3 Each tent was divided by a white Damascus 
carpet, 

1 Men occupied one side of the tent. 
2 Women and children occupied the other side. 

4 Furnishings. 

1 Mats. 
2 Cushions. 

5 Favorite horse and most valuable camels slept by 
the tent and the master’s lance stood in the ground 
at the entrance of the tent. 

6 Field of ripening grain filled the narrow space 
between the yellow water and the silver-gray of 
the desert sand. 

V_ Kanana refused to take the lance. 

1 He was made a watcher, sat upon a perch when the 
grain began to head. He remained there day and 
night till harvest, throwing stones at birds to frighten 
them away from the grain. 

1 Women brought him food once a day. It 
consisted of buttermilk dried and ground, 
mixed with melted butter, dates, etc. 

2 Women renewed the supply of stones. 

VI After the harvest Beni Sad tribe went to the cities 
on the oases to trade their grains, dates, etc. 

1 Cities protected by walls. 

2 First camel of an important caravan is led by a man 
who walks before it through the streets. His cry is 

, to warn the people to clear the streets. 

1 There are no sidewalks. 

2 The beggars, men women, and children, flock 
near. 

3 White camel generally leads the way. It is considered 
sacred. 

VIL Arabs face the Holy City of Mecca three times a day. 
VIII Kanana leaves his people and becomes a hero. 

1 His turban, a large piece of cloth bound about his 
head with a camel’s hair cloth. 

2 Coat of sheep’s skin stitched together. A Bedouin 
wears this coat winter and summer. It is a protection 
from the heat and frost. 

3 Bare feet. 

4 Shepherd’s staff in his hand. 





Salvaging the Waste 
Mrs. Charles T. Hiser 


As the price of paper made itself very evident in the 
bills presented to the school board, we primary teachers 
resolved to do our bit toward reducing it. One of the 
board members being a prominent dry goods merchant, 
we easily secured his assistance. His clerks were in- 
structed to save all the paper coming from the ribbon 
bolts, and at intervals we called for it. All lengths and 
widths could be used, and aside from doing a patriotic 
service, we had the added satisfaction of a far more liberal 
supply of paper than we would have felt justified in 
having purchased for us. 

The widest adapts itself very nicely to folding and 
construction, medium widths are excellent for copying 
and practise, while even the very narrowest is useful. 
We made both foot and yard lengths of this, marking the 
inches, first under supervision, and later as work to be 
done independently at the seat. A square of medium 
width, est A in tiny squares with two selected 


crayons, furnishes fascinating seat work, as a “perfectly 
boo’ful checkerboard” is the result. 
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Schoolroom Decoration 
Eskimo Poster 


Johanna Holm 


The center figure and background are drawn with black, 
white and gray chalk. Draw figure as shown, almost the 
height of the blackboard. In the rear and near top of 
blackboard, shade in the snow with gray and white. Make 
thepart representing water and ice darker. Cut out icebergs, 
bear, seals, and Eskimo houses from white paper; the 
walrus and whale of dark-gray paper. Cut out the Eskimo 
on sled and his dogs from white paper, also. Mount these 
on background and shade with black chalk. 

The poster shown below blackboard is a portion of the 
Mother Goose Poster which illustrates the most familiar 
Mother Goose Rhymes, as “Little Bo-peep,” “Jack and 
jill,” “This little Pig went to Market,” “ Jack be Nimble,” 
and so forth. The figures are cut to line from black paper 
and mounted on gray background. 

The children enjoyed these decorations very much. 
Some teachers have scrap-books or other picture books with 
which to entertain the children mornings before school 
calls, when weather does not permit them to be out-of-doors. 
The decorations as shown in picture proved of such interest 
to the children that no other entertainment was necessary. 





Laugh-Don’t-Cry 


Have you ever seen Little Laugh-Don’t Cry, 
That gay little elf who lives in the sky? 
The next time you stumble and bump your nose, 
Or fall from a tree and tear your best clothes, 
Just look up quickly, right into the sky, 
And forget how badly you’d like to cry. 
Just laugh, though softly, and don’t even frown! 
You ll see little Laugh-Don’t-Cry sliding down 
A yellow sunbeam! He’ll make you a bow, 
And say: “Now I see that you do know how 
To call me quickly! Cries drive me away! 
But laugh and I’ll come! 1 listen all day.” 

— Anne Blair 





New Settings for Old Stories 
Mark C. Mills 


Although children like to hear the same stories 
over and over again it adds much to their pleasure 
and certainly to that of the story-teller to be able 
to vary the details from time to time. This may 
be done by changing the plot of the story, but an altogether 
easier and more satisfactory way is to change the setting. 
Changing the location of the story from one country te 
another, or from tropical Africa to Arctic Alaska, or from 
country to city will do this. For example, in telling the 
familiar stor* of “Goldilocks and the Three Bears,” it 
may be told one time with a description of the bears’ home 
in the country and another time with a description od 
thei home in the city. 

An even more simple alteration is to change the climate 
and then to tell the story with all the variations this will 
bring about. The children themselves like to be called 
upon to help make the necessary changes in familiar stories. 
It is really surprising how well imaginative children enjoy 
making up their own. stories and fables if they are given a 
little encouragement at the start. 

If it is desired to give the story a distinctly educational 
bent this may be done by laying the setting of the story 
in some foreign country and supplying accurate descriptions 
of the country and the customs of the people. Childres 
who are old enough to read can help in this by suppllang 
facts from their own reading. It should also encourage 
them to read more about the countries of which they have 
heard in stories. 

Another source of story material may be found by 
learning something of the stories that the mothers of 
different nations tell their children. These may be ob- 
tained from miscellaneous sources and adapted to particular 
needs if necessary. 


The average teacher or other amateur story teller will 
find that a story that she herself has invented or adapted 
can be told much more effectively than one that has been 
read and memorized. The children, too, will like it better, 
and if allowed to help invent a new story or a new setting 
for an old story, will get valuable exercise for the imag- 
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The Story Stand-Ups— Robinson Crusoe 


Ruth Ash ie 


in studying this story nothing makes it as real to the 
children as to have the miniature figures that can be 
moved around and enact the events as they read or tell 
ef them. This story can be very successfully worked out 
im a sand-table, or if that is not attainable, a table top will 
do. Small sticks can be gathered to make the fence, 
ladder and house, and the arrangement can be studied 
from the text. 


Directions for Making 


The figures for this Story Stand-up are made from col- 
ered paper or from white paper and colored as suggested 
below. The figures are made double so as to be reversible 
and that they may stand on two legs. So fold the paper in 


the middle and put the pattern on with dotted line on 
the fold and cut on outside line, thus making the two sides, 
except in the case of Robinson Crusoe, where a single paper 
is used. In some cases where the legs are slender it is best 











to strengthen them wijh a double thickness of paper of 
cardboard. The bodies are pasted together about halfway 
down, the laps on the feet are bent inward, lapped ontop of 
each other and pasted on the bottom to a small square or 
cardboard so that they easily stand upright. 

Robinson Crusoe is tan, his goat-skin suit white, his 
umbrella and shoes light brown, basket and hatchet brown, 
gun dark brown and saw gray. Put on_his suit and shoes 
first, then his basket on his back; his sdw 6n' one side of his 
belt and hatchet on the other, his gun in one hand and 
umbrella in the other. 

Friday is dark brown and goat-skin suit white. He can 
carry a gun or a hatchet in his‘hand. ‘The visiting canni- 
bals may be made by using the same pattern but leaving 
off the goat-skin suit. 

The cat is gray, the dog brown, the parrot green and the 
goats white. 

These patterns can be used very successfully in making 
wooden figures. 
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Supplementary Reading and Language Lessons 


The Sentence and Its Ending 
Iva M. Miller 


CCORDING to the ruling of the Joint Committee 
on Grammatical Nomenclature, appointed by the 
National Education Association, the name de- 
clarative applies to all sentences which tell something 

without expressing feeling; the name interrogative applies 
to all sentences which ask something without expressing 
a feeling; the name exclamatory applies to any sentence 
which expresses a feeling whether it asks or tells; thus there 
are two things which a child must know about every sen- 
tence before he is able to place the proper mark at its end. 
Does the sentence ask or tell? Does it express feeling or 
not? If it expresses feeling it must be followed by the ex- 
clamation point. If it tells without showing feeling, it is 
followed by the period. If it asks without expressing feel- 
ing it is followed by the question mark. 

The following form a series of lessons to present the sen- 
tence and its endings to children. It aims to be simple 
enough to introduce the kinds of sentences to children learn- 
ing to use the period, question mark, and exclamation point. 
It also, aims to be comprehensive enough to be used as 
review for older children. 

In the exercises the technical names are omitted. Unless 
the course of study demands, it would seem advisable to 
omit these for the younger children. For the older children, 
the explanations given above of these names, may be added 
to the lessons by the teacher. As the teacher will readily 
see, our old friend, the imperative sentence, is now but a 
part of the declarative, because it too, ¢ells. The present 
division of sentences makes punctuation of sentences quite 
simple for the child. 


Bob and Mary 


Bob Father gave me ten cents for mowing the lawn. 
Come with me to buy some oranges. 

Mary I must ask mother first. 

Bob . Do you know where she is? 

Mary I think she is in the front yard. 

Bob Doyou think she will let you go? 

Mary Why not, if I ask her? Mother is good to let 
me do things because I always ask her first. 

Bob Shall I wait for you here? 

Mary No, go around to the front gate. 
mother will let me go. 


I am sure 


All the sentences in this dialogue either tell something 
or ask something. How many sentences are in Bob’s first 
speech? Do they ask or tell something? Notice the mark 
at the end of each. That dot at the end of a sentence is 
called a period. It is placed at the end of sentences that 
tell something. 

In Mary’s first speech does the sentence ask something 
or tell something? What mark is after it? 

In Bob’s second speech does the sentence ask something 
or tellsomething? What mark isafterit? It isa question 
mark because it only comes after sentences which ask some- 
thing. Make a question mark. It looks something like a 
button hook, does it not? 

Does Mary’s second speech ask or tell something? What 
is the mark at the end? Does Bob’s third speech ask or 
tell something? What is tht mark at the end? 

How mary sentences are there in Mary’s third speech? 
Does the first sentence ask or tell something? What mark 
is after it? What mark is after the next sentence? Why? 
Tell what mark is after each of the other sentences in the 
dialogue? Why? . 

Now copy the sentences that tell something. Be care- 


ful to put a period after each. Copy the sentences that 
ask something. Puta question mark after each. 

The dialogue which follows is written here without any 
marks at the end of the sentences. Copy it. As you write 
each sentence ask yourself whether it tells something or 
whether it asks something. If it asks something put a ques- 
tion mark after that sentence. If it tells something put a 
period. 

Be careful to keep a straight margin. 


Tom and Fred 


Fred Are you going to school to-day 

Tom No, I have a bad toothache 

Fred Are you going to see the dentist 

Tom I do not know Would you 

Fred Yes If you do not it may hurt a long time 

Tom Do you think he will pull it 

Fred Is it a baby tooth or a second one He will not 
pull a second tooth 

Tom Itisa first tooth Have you all your second teeth 

Fred The last baby tooth came loose yesterday I 
pulled it with my fingers 


The Invitations 


May Ethel, look here! 

Ethel I shall come in a minute. 

May Look, here’s an invitation! 
tion to a party! 

Ethel Let me see the letter. 

May Why, here is a letter for you, too! 
tion, too! 

Ethel 1 hope mother will let us go! 

May Of course she will! 

Ethel We could wear our new dresses! 

May Let’s ask mother now! 

Ethel Yes, let’s doso! 


What do you want? 
It’s a written invita- 


It’s an invita- 


In this dialogue Ethel and May are very much excited 
over their first written invitation toa party. We show how 
excited they are by this mark, !, called an exclamation mark, 
at the end of thesentences. The exclamation point is placed 
at the end of any sentence where a great deal of feeling is 
shown. 

Find and read all the sentences which show how excited 
May and Ethel are. How does each one read? Can you 
show the feeling in your voice as you read? The exclama- 
tion point shows the same thing when the sentence & writ- 
ten. 

Ethel has not seen the invitation when she first speaks, 
and is not yet excited. How does her first sentence end? 
Why? How does the second one end? Why? 

Copy all the sentences which show the feelings of the 

irls 


girls. 
Here follows a dialogue between Jack and Billy on Christ- 


mas morning. They are very much excited because they 
have just waked up and do not know what is in the stock- 
ings they have hung at the fireplace. Copy the dialogue. 
As you write each sentence think whether it shows feelmg. 
If it does, place an exclamation point after it. If it does 
not show feeling, but tells something, put a period after it. 
If it asks a questions close it with a question mark. 


Billy and Jack 


Jack Wake up, Billy It is daylight 
Billy Shall we go downstairs without dressing 
Jack Of course we shall hurry, let’s go 
Belly 1 can hardly wait to see my s 
' Jack You go first down the stairs 
Bolly . My how dark it is 
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Jack Hurry, we won’t fall 

- Belly I-can just see the fireplace now. 

Jack Justsee those stockings They are full 
Bslly They are stuffed as full as can be 
Jack Let’s empty them as quickly as we can 


The Injured Kitten 


' Anne Ben, come quickly. The kitten is hurt! 

Ben Hurt, did you say! How did it happen! 

Anne An automobile ran over her. Poor kitten, how 
she cries! 

Ben Isn’t it too bad! Can we carry her to the house? 

Anne Wemust take her home. Will she die! 

Ben Oh, no! I think it is just her foot. 

Anne Good, there comes father! He will know what 
to do. 

Ben Of course he will! Don’t cry, Anne! I am sure 
we can help her. 


Here is another dialogue where the children are very much 
excited. They feel very badly about the hurt kitten. 
What mark do we use after all sentences to show great 
feeling. : 

Read -Ben’s first speech. Do these sentences tell some- 
thing or ask something? They both ask something. We 
did not put the question mark here because Ben is so excited 
that we wish to show his feeling. Very often we use an ex- 
clamation point after a sentence which asks, because the 
sentence shows great feeling. It makes no difference 
whether a sentence asks something or tells something, if it 
shows much feeling we always put an exclamation point at 
the end. 

There are several sentences which do not show much 
feeling. Find them. Do they tell something or ask some- 
thing? What marks are after them? 

Copy the sentences which tell something, and which also 
show feeling. . Then write the sentences which ask some- 
thing and yet show so much feeling that we use an exclama- 
tion point. 

‘Here is a dialogue between two girls whose mother has 
gone to a neighbor’s for a few minutes. It is night and 
the girls are very timid.’ When the dogs bark they art very 
much frightened. Some of the sentences ask.and some 
of them tell, but all which show much feéling should be fol- 
lowed by an éxclamation point. Copy the dialogue, put- 
ting in the marks which have been omitted. << 
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to wait if they could forget how slowly the time wa’ pass- 
ing. They tried this game and that, but they were ‘too 
excited to play... Mary looked at the clock again. Ten 
minutes had passed! 

Do you know why the children were so excited? It was 
Christmas Eve. What do you‘ suppose was behind those 
tightly closed doors? There was a Christmas tree. The 
children had not seen it, but they knew it must be a big one. 

What queer sounds came from the room! Father and 
mother were having a good time getting it ready. If only 
Uncle Robert and Aunt Ruth would hurry! They could 
not have a Christmas tree without them. 

What was that! Some one was coming! Uncle and 
aunt had really come at last. In ran the cousins. They, 
too, were very much excited. They all danced about to- 
gether laughing and shouting. When Mary looked at the 
clock, guess what it said! It said only five minutes until 
seven! How could they wait! 

From the story above write the sentences which ask. 
Some of them are followed by question marks. Tell why. 
Some: are followed by exclamation points. Tell why. 

Find the sentences which tell. Some are followed by 
periods. Tell why. Some are followed by exclamation 
points.. Tell why. 

Read the story, sentence by sentence, saying whether each 
sentence tells or asks and whether it shows feeling or not; 
as, It was only half past six tells. It does not show feeling, 
so it ends with a period. 

The story that follows tells about the Christmas tree 
which the children were so anxious to see: There are no 
marks written after the sentences. Copy thestory, putting 
in the marks. Whether a sentence asks or tells, if it.still 
shows feeling, it must be followed by what? If it only asks, 
it is followed by what? If it only tells, it is followed by 
what? " 


The Christmas Tree 


The clock struck seven How the children shouted 
Just at the last stroke Uncle Robert opened the tightly 
closed doors + ‘ 

What a beautiful tree stood in the’center of the room 
Candles shone from every side Bright balls, and tinsel 
dangled from the branches Popcorn strings and colored 
bags of ‘candy hung from top to bottom. \7 * 

Underneath were many packages Could_they really be 
the Christmas gifts There were.big.ones and little ones 


Mark’the sentences ‘which ask, but which are followed by_-There were long ones and short ones How™~the children 


an exclamation point because they show feeling. 
Be careful to keep.a straight margin. 


The Frightened Girls 


‘Fannée What is the matter with Bingo 
Faye Can a burglar be about 

Faye Oh I don’t think sd 

Fannie What else can make him bark 

Faye When will mother come home 

Fannie She’s been gone a long time already 
Faye Let’s call Mrs, —- 

‘Fannie I'd hate to do 

‘Faye There is some one op the porch now 
Fannie What shall we do 


‘Faye. Who can it be ; ve 


Fannie Why she’s‘ here It’s mother # 
Faye How frighténed we’ were, mother 


es x Ff 
\*, Christmas Eve _ 

It was only half past ‘six: “The children were watching 
e hands of the clock. “How slowly they moved! Would 
en o’clock never comet. Bob ran to the window. He 
cold see no one. When would Uncle Robert and Aunt 

Ruth come with the children!  } 
The children tried to play. It would be so much easier 

vee ee fer te ree 


danced for jo Uncle Robertcalled the names and»each 


. child carhe-to get his gift Such shouts of delight there were 


All the children were very happy Theit fathers ‘and 
mothers were happy too \/ 
Would you like to have such a happy Christmastime 


| ~Phe Chrigtmas Birds ‘, 


Once upon‘a_time-the birds who sang the Christmas carols \ | 
were all very sad. They did not know how to make chil- | 
dren happy who had no toys who had very little to eat. | 

“What shall we do?” said “How can we 


| \ make all the world happy when $6 many children are sad? 
‘Our singihg.cannot do it alone.” 
___.Then one little bird said, “Let/us go now before Christ- 


mas and tél all the little.boys 
things. Surely the dear childr 
So the little birds flew before 
girls who had many things. Th@ysangsweetsongs. They © 
told about. other unha and girls and asked » 
the happy childten.to-help them. Then the little birds . 
flew away... ‘2 é 
The happy boys atid ee as plan. Few of theni/ 
had money to give. Besi irds did not want money. 
They wanted something better. . had 
Some they loved dearly. Of these each chil 
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give one.. Very carefully he wrapped it up for some other 
child who had none. - Pit” % : 


What a Christmas that was! The birds sang more. 


sweetly than ever before... The children who were poor were 
happy in their toys and in the love that each child had sent 
with his gift. The rich children were happy because they 
knew they had given a real gift when they sent something 
they loved dearly. 
Were there ever such sweet Christmas carols! ~The birds 
sang because they were so happy. The children sang, too. 
Soon the whole world joined in that very beautiful song of joy. 


Copy from this story two sentences which ask and do not 
show feeling. Copy two sentences which show feeling. 
Tell about each one, whether it asks or tells. Copy two 
sentences which tell and do not show feeling. 

Then write of your own one sentence which tells and does 
not show feeling; one that tells and shows feeling; one 
that asks and does not show feeling: one that asks and yet 
shows feeling. 





Fables for Supplementary 
- Reading 
Grace Norton Whittaker 
THE WOLF AND THE CRANE 


A Wolf had been out hunting one day and had caught 
a fine rabbit. 

“What a grand dinner I shall have!” said he, as he sat 
down under a tree to eat it. Just then he saw another 
wolf coming through the woods. 

“There comes that lazy cousin of mine. He is sure to 
want part of my dinner. I want it all myself. I’ll eat 
as fast as I can. There will be nothing left by the time 
he gets here.” The Wolf ate as fast as he could all the 
time he was talking. “Then I will say that I am very 
sorry that he did not come earlier so as to dine with me.” 

Alas! the old Wolf hurried so fast that one of the bones 
stuck fast in his throat. He tried to swallow it. It 
would not go down. He tried to cough it up. It would 
not move. 

“Oh, oh!” he cried. “How it hurts! Help! Help! 
I shall die if I can’t get it out soon.” 

Just then his cousin walked by. 

“Why don’t you help me? Don’t you see I am dying?” 
cried the Wolf. 

His cousin knew that if he had not been so greedy he 
would have had no trouble, so he said, “Oh, I don’t think 
I could do it, and besides, I am in a hurry to get my dinner. 
I hope you get the bone out. Good-bye.” 

“T think I’m dying,” howled the Wolf, “and no one 
will help me.” 

Just then along came the Crane. “What’s the matter, 
Friend Wolf?” he asked. “You seem to be ill.” 

“T have a great bone in my. throat. No one will take 
it out for me. I will give you anything that you wish 
if you will pull it out.” 

“What shall I do?” thought the Crane. “I am sorry 
for the poor fellow, but I shall have to reach down his 
throat. What if he should bite off my head?” 

“Please, oh, please do try to get it!” begged the Wolf. 

“T will try,” said the Crane. He put his long bill down 
the Wolf’s throat. He pulled and pulled. At last out 
it came. 

“Out at last!” cried the Wolf. “TI didn’t have enough 
dinner. I’ll go now to find something more. Good-bye.” 
He turned to go. 

“Here! Wait!” called the Crane. ‘“Where’s my re- 
ward? You said could I have anything I wished.” 

“Reward! Reward!” howled the Wolf. “You had 
reward enough.” 





“What have I had?” asked the Crane. 

‘You had ‘your head in my mouth and T.did not-bite 
it off. Is.that‘not enough? Get out of my sight, or I 
may get my paws on you.” 

Away went thé Crane as fast as he could go. “I don’t 
think I’ll ever help you again, Mr. Wolf,” he said, “and 
you may get into trouble again.” 


’ 


Presentation ; Se i 
a Toclasses able to read the material readily at sight. 


MATERIAL. Pictures of wolves; rabbits, cranes. 
~Metuops Name the animals shown. What can you 
tell about wolves? What is their food? How do they 
catch it? What does the rabbit like? Where do cranes 
live? How do they catch their prey? Which of. these 
would you fear? Why?* Do they fear each other? Why? 


*Our story tq-day is about the wolf and the crane. 
We will see which: we like the better. (Pass copies of the 
story.) Read silently till you learn what the wolf saw. 
Do you think he was glad to see him? Why? Read aloud. 

I think that the wolf who is coming is a rélative. Read 
till you learn what. the first wolf planned to say to him. 
Tell me what it was. What-do you think of him? Yes, 
those are all good words to describe him. Anna may 
write them on the board. Read aloud. 

Read silently till you learn what happened to the wolf 
and who walked past:him.. Tell me. Do you think his 
cousin will help-him? Why? Read aloud. 

The wolf said something after his cousin went past. 
Find out what it was. Tell me. What do you think of 
the cousin? Read: aloud. 

Some one is coming. Perhaps he will help) the wolf. 
Read to learn if I am right, and to find out what the new- 
comer thought. Tell me what you read. Do you think 
the crane will decide to help? Why? Read aloud.4 

Read till you learn what, the wolf did as soon as he felt 
better. What do you think of the wolf now? Read aloud. 

Read till you find what reply the wolf made to the crane. 
What did he say? Of what reward do you suppose he 
was thinking? Read aloud. 

Finish the story. How do you like the ending? How 
would you like to have it end? James thinks he, would 
like to make the story longer and have the wolf get into 
trouble again. How many like that idea? Nearly all of 
us. To-morrow you may finish the story as you like. 


b To classes requiring the presentation of new words 
or ideas, or both. 


MatTERIAL As in a 
MetnHop Follow a to * 


Before we begin to read we must study some of the hard 
words that are found in the story so that we may fr 
smoothly. First I will write the crane’s name for you. 
(Write crane) In this story of a wolf, he meets another 
wolf. It is not a brother or a sister, but it is his cousin. 
Have youa cousin? Are youkind to him? Do you think 
the wolf would be kind to his cousin? No, he wanted all 
the good things for himself. He was greedy. Something 
happened to this greedy wolf. It hurt him so that he 
thought he was dying. The trouble was right here. (Point 
to throat.) Yes, in his throat. If some one cured him, 
what do you think he would do for them? Perhaps he 
would not. What would you do? You would do some- 
thing for them or you would reward them. Let us study 
the words. Jane may read the list. (Drill. Pass copies 
of the story.) Look for this word. What is it? Look for 
each word in the list. How many did you find? Read 
them to me. 

The motive questions found in a may be used unless 
it is desirable to have shorter reading units. The other 
questions may be added as desired. Always have some 
child read the entire story as an ending to the lesson. 
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A Page for Story ‘Tellers 


The Adventures of Bona and 
Nello 


An Italian Fairy Tale 


NCE upon a time there was a poor man whose 
wife died leaving him two children to ‘care for, a 


little girl called Bona and a little boy called Nello. 

They were both beautiful children, and their 
father was very fond of them. He made a living for them 
by going into the forest and cutting wood to sell in the 
town; but as he never was happy when parted from 
them, he used to take them with him every day. They 
gathered twigs and fallen branches, and made them into 
little bundles for firewood. 

After some years the man took to himself a second 
wife. The stepmother was a cunning, wicked woman, 
and she had a daughter as bad as herself, and very ugly. 
For a time all went well enough, but it was not long before 
she began to beat poor Bona and Nello, and to grudge 
them each mouthful of food. Nor was that all. She grew 
so to hate the very sight of them that she began to urge 
her husband to send them away, saying they ate too 
much, and were naughty, idle children. Of course, their 
father would not hear of it; but when month after month 
he heard his wife rage and scold all day long, and saw 
his_ little son and daughter ill-treated and unhappy, he 
gave way. “Take them into the thickest part of the 
wood,” said the wicked woman, ‘“‘and leave them there. 
Perhaps some grand gentleman may pick them up. Ha! 
ha! ha! At least it will be a good riddance for us poor 
folk!” 

So one morning he said to them, “Come, my children, 
we will go to the forest to-day.” They each took a piece 
of bread for their dinner, and set off merrily, glad to be 
out of reach of their stepmother. On the way they met 
a man selling lupins. “Give us a halfpenny, father!” 
they cried. And with’ the halfpenny they bought lupins, 
ate them, and threw away the pods. At last they reached 
the thick woods, and their father said, “Here is a fine 
tree-stem I am going to cut down. It will take time; 
but go you farther along, and you will find plenty of small 
wood. You'll hear my axe, and know that Iam not faroff.” 





The children did as they were bidden. 


But the man’ 
afraid to go back to his wicked wife with them, tied a 
hard gourd to the tree-trunk, so that when the wind stirred 


it, it beat against the tree. This sound the little ones 
heard as they gathered sticks all the day, and they said 
to themselves, ‘That is father’s axe.’”’ But when even- 
ing came and he did not call them, they ran back to the 
place where they supposed him to be working, and lo! 
he was not there. 

Nello began to cry. But Bona said, ‘Don’t cry, little 
brother! We have only to follow the track of the lupins 
we ate on our way, and we shall reach home all right.” 

And so it was. In an hour they were tapping at their 
own house-door, and calling, “Here we are, father! Let 
us in!” And the poor man, who was sitting weeping, 
and groaning aloud, “It is dark. My children are alone 
in the woods, where wild beasts may be prowling about,” 
hearing their voices, flung the door open, embraced them, 
set them down at the table, and fed them with all that 
was best in the house. 

You may think how angry the stepmother was! And 
she was very obstinate, too. Every day for weeks and 
weeks she urged their father to send them away. He 
refused and refused; but her will was stronger than his; 
and he gave in at last. Again he told them to come with 
him into the far woods to make fagots for selling in the 
town. They obeyed, but Bona remembered what had 
happened before, and filled her pockets and little Nello’s 
with beans. They ate the beans on the road and threw 
away the pods. And all took place as before. Their 
father sent them farther and farther into the wood, saying 
he was going to hew down a great tree-stump. He tied 
the hard gourd to the stump. It stirred in the wind, and 
he slunk away home, ashamed, while they worked blithely 
all day long. In the evening they came back to the place 
where they had left their father. No father there! Little 
Nello began to cry; but his sister said, “Do not cry, 
little brother. We'll find the way back very easily. We 
have but to follow the track left by the bean-pods.” So 
they did, and reached home safely, to their stepmother’s 
wrath, to the joy of their father, who embraced them, set 
them down at the table, and fed them with all that was 
best in the house. 

But do you think their stepmother gave way? Not 
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for a moment! And once more, at her urging, did their 
father set off with them, and this time to a still darker, 
thicker, farther part of the forest. Bona could find no 
beans that morning, but she took handfuls of bran in 
her pocket, and as they went along she dropped it by 
the way. Just as before; their father sent them farther 
on, and said he was going to fell a great tree. And just 
as before, he tied the gourd to the tree-trunk, and waited 
till the wind stirred and it flapped against the tree. Then, 
more ashamed than ever, he slunk away home. 

When it grew dark the children returned to the spot 
with their bundles, to find their father gone. Nello 
began to cry. “Don’t cry, little brother,” said Bona. 
“We'll find our way home quite easily by the bran I 
strewed along our path.” But alas! the day had been 
very windy; the wind had scattered the bran; and they 
wandered about the trackless wood, getting more and 
more more bewildered every minute. This time they 
both began to cry. At last, after long wanderings, they 
sat down against a tree, clinging to each other and sobbing 
themselves to sleep. 

Next day they tried again to find their way, and in 
vain! “Ah, but I am so thirsty!” said poor Nello. 
“Tf only we could find a little stream!” And soon they 
came to a brook. But just as the boy was stooping down 
todrink, Bona heard a voice say: 


“Who of my shining water doth partake, 
Shall change at once to glittering, gliding snake.” 


“Nello! Nello! do not drink!” cried Bona. “It is 
evil water. Wait a little.” And she pulled him back. 

A little while after they came to another stream, and 
Nello, who was thirstier than ever, stooped down to drink. 
But his sister heard a voice say: 


“Of my clear water, passer-by, beware! 
Unless you’d turn at once into a hare!”’ 


“Nello! Nello!” she cried. “Do not drink! It is. 


evil water.” And she pulled him back. 
They went on a little farther, and they came to a third 
brook. But as Nello ran to drink, she heard a voice say: 


“Drink of my waters, Bona, as they run, 
Thou shalt be fairer than the moon or sun! 
But from my stream thy little brother hold, 
Else shall he turn to sheep with horns of gold!”’ 


“Nello! Nello! Nello! Do not drink! The water 
is evil!” she cried. But Nello, who could restrain him- 
self no longer, had already drunk. And lo! on the instant, 
he stood before her the prettiest little sheep that ever 
was seen, with white curly wool and twisted golden horns! 

“Oh!” cried Bona, in despair, ‘‘if it has come to that, 
I may as well drink too!” So she stooped down and 
drank, and rose up the loveliest of maidens, fairer than 
the moon, fairer than the sun! But she did not know 
the change in herself; and to her little brother she was 
still the same kind sister Bona. 

Well, after wandering lonely and tired for a long time, 


' they came to a great cavern. They went in, found it 


clean and lofty and airy. “What a fine house for us!” 
cried Bona. She made beds of dried leaves for them to 
sleep on at night, and in the daytime they gathered herbs 
and berries to eat, and played the merriest games. It 
was a fine life they led in the beautiful forest. If they 
missed their father, at least there was no wicked step- 
mother to scold and beat them. And so years passed. 

Now, one day the royal hunt was in the forest; and the 
King pursuing the game, came suddenly on a beautiful 
maiden who vanished at the sight of him into a great 
cave. He called to her, and she came out and stood 
before him, fairer than the sun, fairer than the moon. 

“Will you come with me home to my Castle,” he said, 
“and be my Queen?” 
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“Yes,” she answered, “‘if my little sheep may come 
too and never leave me.” 

So the King set her before him on his horse; and the 
chief huntsman took the little sheep; and they all set 
off to the King’s Castle. 

“Who is this you bring home?” asked his mother. 

“My Queen,” he replied. And though his mother 
thought he had acted hastily, she saw that Bona was very 
beautiful at least. Soon she learned that she was good 
and clever too: and made no objection to her son’s mar- 
riage. It was celebrated in splendid fashion, and Bona 
looked every inch a Queen. But wherever she was, there 
was the little sheep with the golden horns. 

Now, Bona, was too good-hearted to bear malice. She 
often thought of her father who had loved them so much 
before he married their wicked stepmother; and she 
sent kind messages and gifts to him, and told him she 
was now a Queen. The wicked heart of her stepmother 
was filled with envy when she heard the news; and she 
began to plot mischief once more. Taking her ugly 
daughter along with her, she set out for the distant Palace, 
where she was welcomed by Bona, who showed her every- 
thing, and took her in to see her own room. 

“Why is that window blocked up?” she asked 

“Because right below it is the sea, and my husband 
thinks if it were open I might fall out and be drowned.” 

“How foolish!” said her stepmother. “Are you a 
baby? Let it be opened at once, I beg. The view must 
be magnificent! I long to look over the sea.” 

So the Queen goodhumoredly called her attendants, 
and ordered them to do her stepmother’s bidding. Then 
they both looked out, and as Bona gazed into the water 
the wicked woman gave her a push, and down she fell 
into the sea. A great shark was floating in the water 
at that moment, and the force of the water carried her 
right into its open mouth. She was swallowed by the 
shark! 

Quick as lightning, the crue] woman led he: ugly 
daughter to Bona’s bedchamber, put her to bed, and 
bade the maidens tell the King the Queen was ailing. 
Then she hurr.ed away as fast as she could from the Castle, 
and went back to her husband’s cottage. In a little 
while home came the King; and when he heard the news 
of the Queen’s illness he went to her room, much dis- 
tressed. “‘What is the matter with my beloved?” he 
said. And the ugly young woman, turning her face to 
the wall, said, ‘I am much hurt. That horrid little sheep 
ran one of its horns into my eye and put it out. Have 
the creature killed at oace!” 

Great was the King’s wrath! He ordered the little 
sheep to be taken down to the lowest dungeon of the 
Castle which lay under the sea, and said the cook was to 
kill it and serve it upon the Royal table. But a sentry, 
placed outside the dungeon door, heard a voice from 
within, crying out in piteous tones: 


“Little sister, little sister mine, 
In dungeon dark I lie and pine. 
And soon they’Il come to take my life; 


The cook is sharpening the knife! 
Then another voice, as if from the water, answered: 


“What can I do for thee, brother dear? 
Helpless I am, though very near, 
I grope in the dark, 
Inside the shark!” 


It was an astonishing thing! The sentry ran and told 
it to the King, who came running down the deep dungeon 
stairs, and stood where the sentry had been when he heard 
the voices. In a little while came the piteous voice from 
the dungeon: 

(Continued on page 55) 
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A Doll House made by the pupils of Miss Emma Langdon, Perry, lowa 


Projects in Primary Grades _ | 


A Noah’s Ark Project 


(Second Grade) 

HE motive for making an ark came when Teacher 
made a visit to an jorphan’s home and overheard 
the matron express a wish for a Noah’s Ark toy 
which the home could not afford to buy. 

When the teacher went back to school she told the 
children about the little folks in the home and showed 
pictures of them. Then she made known the matron’s 
wish for a Noah’s Ark and one and all were ready to make 
one. 

This brought forth many questions as to what an ark 
was. In all this free conversation there were many chances 
to improve the pupils’ language. 

The next step came in the nature of literature. For the 
sake of those who had never heard the story, the teacher 
told the Bible story of Noah’s Ark. This led to an inter- 
esting discussion as to how the children could make the 
animals and the ark. Some one remembered that there 
were pictures of animals in their “Circus Readers,” and 
others who had just seen the circus contributed facts about 
the real animals. A list was made of all the things needed, 
the ark, two lions, two tigers, two snakes, etc., and Noah 
with all his family. 

Large pasteboard patterns of the animals were cut first, 
then the children traced these on thin wood and carefully 
cut them out with coping saws. 

A group of about five youngsters took it upon themselves 
to make the Ark. A good picture of an ark was brought 
in, then the teacher helped with measurements and a heavy 
paper pattern ark was constructed first. This gave oppor- 
tunity for a good deal of measuring and for many number 
combinations. More number came incidentally in the 
construction of the animals by pairs. In fact nearly all 
the combinations through twelve were brought out in this 
way. 

As soon as the paper pattern of the ark was satisfactory, 
the real ark was measured on wood and sawed out. 
It was then nailed together with wire brads. Next both 
ark and animals had to be well sand-papered. Then the 
children chose the colors for both the ark and the animals. 


These colors were listed on the board, and for writing that 
day each child copied the list. Then the teacher chose the 
list most neatly written to carry with her that evening, 
in order that she might bring the right colors. 

One little girl expressed a fear that she might spoil her 
dress if she painted, so all those who cared to made simple 
aprons to protect their clothing. Each child made his own 
pattern from paper first, and then cut his apron from 
cheesecloth. 4 

The next step, that of painting the animals and ark, was 
the most joyful part of the whole process for the juvenile 
workers. True, the pair of giraffes had rather too many 
black spots on them, and the tigers’ stripes were a bit 
peculiar, but it was all satisfactory to the makers. When 
the paint had dried thoroughly each and every piece was 
carefully varnished with a hard varnish that would not 
come off should a‘giraffe or a lion find his way to a little 
mouth. 2 

Then a new problem arose: the animals would not stand 
alone. Several boys experimented for a way to remedy 
this defect, and finally one of them devised a stand similar 
to those that made his toy soldiers at home stand erect. 

I must not fail to mention that not only the boys but 
many of the girls worked on this wood work. Other girls 
and a few boys brought in pictures from Sunday-school 
of the way people dressed in olden days, and then proceeded 
to make garments for the small celluloid dolls (purchased 
at the ten cent store) that represented Noah and his 
family of sons and their wives. 

When completely finished the toy ark and its inhabitants 
were securely packed in a wooden box. This made a very 
simple study of parcel post and express rates legitimate. 

In order to address the box all the children eagerly 
learned the correct form for writing addresses (incidentally 
their own addresses, too) and then they chose one of the 
best writers to address the package to the Orphans’ Home. 
One little girl suggested that they might send a letter 
telling the orphans who made the ark for them, and hoping 
they would enjoy it. This gave an added opportunity for 
language, for the letter was in the form of a co-operative 
composition. There was also a vital motive for good 
writing. It so happened that it was impossible to choose 
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the best letter to send, so the children themselves counted 
out to see who should be the fortunate person. Then 
every child in the room signed his letter. 

The envelope, too, was addressed by a child, and I am 
very sure that the receivers got no more joy out of the 
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simple toy than the givers did. Perhaps, though of little 
consequence to the children themselves, the teacher too 
experienced joy that so much had been gained, and would 
stay with the children since it was learned with such intense 
interest. 


Language Problems Solved in Grades III to VI 


Ruby M. Potts 
(Book rights reserved) 


Tt Shall all agree that the oral workin Language 

4/ is of the most importance to the children in their 

adult life. How to train pupils to think upon 

a given or selected subject, and state their 

thoughts in fairly good English is the “bug-bear” of the 
majority of teachers. 

We must compete with the “‘street,” and the illiterate 
home, and to do this with any degree of success, we must 
enlist as our ally, the most fascinating factor of child 
life, “interest.” 

There are three methods by which this may be secured; 
by competition, by games, and by action, and we will 
consider each in its place. 

Since the oral work comes first, let us devote one day 
a week to it, say Monday, or Friday. Call it our “good 
time” class. Allow pupils to sit together, well toward 


the front. Choose an interesting topic, and let those 
who wish, do the talking. This work must be spon- 
taneous. We must be patient with the shy, and wait 


unti] they want to come forward and talk. Very few 
pupils can resist the lure of such topics as these: 


The funniest thing I ever saw. 

The most interesting thing I ever did. 
The best time I ever had. 

The nicest party I ever attended. 

The best present I ever received. 

The person I love the best. 

The best picnic I ever attended. 

How I would build a model city. 

What I would do with a million dollars. 
The best book I ever read, and why. 
What I would do if lost in a great city. 
The work I like best, and why. 

The play I like best, and why. 

The happiest Christmas I ever had. 

My favorite pet. 


CONourwdore 


And so on. Any teacher can think of many others that 
perhaps will appeal more to her particular pupils. Chil- 
dren are egoists, and the normal child is ever eager to 
talk about any experience that concerns himself. The 
shy will come forward in time, voluntarily, if aot pressed. 

Have each child, as he recites, come to the front of the 
room, and stand in front of your desk, so that he cannot 
see you. As he makes grammatical errors, you note 
same on scratch tablet, and when he finishes, you ask 
him to correct each one, as he does so, placing correct 
form on the board. If the pupil sees you write these 
errors he will become self-conscious, and this we must 
avoid. 

The follow-up lesson occurs the next day, and here we 
make use of the “game” or “play” instinct. We place 
on the board all the correct forms of the errors made in 
our “Conversation” lesson the day before. Our list might 
read: 


I saw 
You were 
They were 
He came 
It was I 





Any teacher can make up games to fit each error, and 
apply to her particular class. Our game for, “Grace 
and I” is as follows: 

I choose, Earl perhaps, to come to the front of the room. 
The pupils sit together occupying just so many seats. 
Earl addresses a couple, “What do you and Janet like 
best to dy, Mary?” Mary answers, “Janet and I like 
best to sew.” Earl answers, “ AJ] right,” and asks another 
couple. When several couples have been asked, teacher 
taps on desk. Everybody changes seats, Earl taking a 
seat with the others. The one left without a seat is “it.” 

Myra King has published a delightful book on “‘Lan- 
guage Games,” which I purchased from the Educational 
Publishing Company, some years ago, and have found 
of inestimable value. 

We have now planned for Monday and Tuesday. Let 
us devote the remaining three days to oral and written 
composition, with occasionally a theft of one or two days 
every two weeks for technical or book work. 

Take the presentation of the story first, on Wednesday, 
perhaps. Select a story such as children like, full of 
action and with a moral. The best book I know for this 
purpose is Baldwin’s -“Fifty Famous Stories” and his 
“Thirty Famous Stories” for upper grades. Any one 
of these stories is delightful, and children love them all. 
We will select the story of the “Blind Men and the 
Elephant,” page 130, for our type lesson. 

Pupils close eyes, teacher reads the first sentence and 
says, “What do you see, Mabel?” Mabel stands and 
says, ‘“‘I see six blind men standing by the roadside, begging 
from the people who pass by.” And so on until each 
picture has been given and regiven. 

Now, the teacher steps to the board and says, ‘‘Give 
me the word that suggests the first picture of our story, 
the next, the next, until the story is complete. The list 
for this particular story would read: 


blind men ear 

side quarreled 
tusk foolish 
trunk leg 


Combining the study and recitation period will give 
ample time for this lesson, and a period for reproduction. 
So we print the title of our story on cardboard and call 
on volunteers to tell the story, each one who recites hold- 
ing the cardboard high before the class. Correct errors 
as on “Conversation” day, and make note of same for 
“Game” day. 

Thursday’s lesson will be dramatization of the story. 
Unless there is much talent of extraordinary ability, teacher 
must write the parts out, and give to those who need 
this exercise, and the play is on. How they love this 
part of the language work, and how they will repay you 
for the extra time it has taken to write the parts! A 
little costuming, of course, adds to the interest. 

In the story given, a yard of gray outing flannel thrown 
over two tall boys, makes a very good elephant, and per- 
haps you can persuade the “bad boy” to whittle two 
tusks, which with a rope for a tail, and a folded strip of 
cloth for a trunk, will make a most satisfactory elephant 
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A Doll House made by the pupils of Miss Emma Langdon, Perry, lowa 


Projects in Primary Grades _ | 
A Noah’s Ark Project 


(Second Grade) 
TT: motive for making an ark came when Teacher 


made a visit to an jorphan’s home and overheard 
the matron express a wish for a Noah’s Ark toy 
which the home could not afford to buy. k 

When the teacher went back to school she told the 
children about the little folks in the home and showed 
pictures of them. Then she made known the matron’s 
wish for a Noah’s Ark and one and all were ready to make 
one. 

This brought forth many questions as to what an ark 
was. In all this free conversation there were many chances 
to improve the pupils’ language. 

The next step came in the nature of literature. For the 
sake of those who had never heard the story, the teacher 
told the Bible story of Noah’s Ark. This led to an inter- 
esting discussion as to how the children could make the 
animals and the ark. Some one remembered that there 
were pictures of animals in their “Circus Readers,” and 
others who had just seen the circus contributed facts about 
the real animals. A list was made of all the things needed, 
the ark, two lions, two tigers, two snakes, etc., and Noah 
with all his family. 

Large pasteboard patterns of the animals were cut first, 
then the children traced these on thin wood and carefully 
cut them out with coping saws. 

A group of about five youngsters took it upon themselves 
to make the Ark. A good picture of an ark was brought 
in, then the teacher helped with measurements and a heavy 
paper pattern ark was constructed first. This gave oppor- 
tunity for a good deal of measuring and for many number 
combinations. More number came incidentally in the 
construction of the animals by pairs. In fact nearly all 
the combinations through twelve were brought out in this 
way. 

As soon as the paper pattern of the ark was satisfactory, 
the real ark was measured on wood and sawed out. 
It was then nailed together with wire brads. Next both 
ark and animals had to be well sand-papered. Then the 
children chose the colors for both the ark and the animals. 


These colors were listed on the board, and for writing that 
day each child copied the list. Then the teacher chose the 
list most neatly written to carry with her that evening, 
in order that she might bring the right colors. 

One little girl expressed a fear that she might spoil her 
dress if she painted, so all those who cared to made simple 
aprons to protect their clothing. Each child made his own 
pattern from paper first, and then cut his apron from 
cheesecloth. ‘ ‘ 

The next step, that of painting the animals and ark, was 
the most joyful part of the whole process for the juvenile 
workers. True, the pair of giraffes had rather too many 
black spots on them, and the tigers’ stripes were a bit 
peculiar, but it was all satisfactory to the makers. When 
the paint had dried thoroughly each and every piece was 
carefully varnished with a hard varnish that would not 
come off should a‘giraffe or a lion find his way to a little 
mouth. 2 

Then a new problem arose: the animals would not stand 
alone. Several boys experimented for a way to remedy 
this defect, and finally one of them devised a stand similar 
to those that made his toy soldiers at home stand erect. 

I must not fail to mention that not only the boys but 
many of the girls worked on this wood work. Other girls 
and a few boys brought in pictures from Sunday-school 
of the way people dressed in olden days, and then proceeded 
to make garments for the small celluloid dolls (purchased 
at the ten cent store) that represented Noah and his 
family of sons and their wives. 

When completely finished the toy ark and its inhabitants 
were securely packed in a wooden box. This made a very 
simple study of parcel post and express rates legitimate. 

In order to address the box all the children eagerly 
learned the correct form for writing addresses (incidentally 
their own addresses, too) and then they chose one of the 
best writers to address the package to the Orphans’ Home. 
One little girl suggested that they might send a letter 
telling the orphans who made the ark for them, and hoping 
they would enjoy it. This gave an added opportunity for 
language, for the letter was in the form of a co-operative 
composition. There was also a vital motive for good 
writing. It so happened that it was impossible to choose 
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the best letter to send, so the children themselves counted 
out to see who should be the fortunate person. Then 
every child in the room signed his letter. 

The envelope, too, was addressed by a child, and I am 
very sure that the receivers got no more joy out of the 
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simple toy than the givers did. Perhaps, though of little 

consequence to the children themselves, the teacher too 

experienced joy that so much had been gained, and would 
stay with the children since it was learned with such intense 

interest. 


Language Problems Solved in Grades III to VI 


Ruby M. Potts 
(Book rights reserved) 


T Shall all agree that the oral workin Language 

: 4/ is of the most importance to the children in their 

adult life. How to train pupils to think upon 

a given or selected subject, and state their 

thoughts in fairly good English is the “bug-bear” of the 
majority of teachers. 

We must compete with the “‘street,” and the illiterate 
home, and to do this with any degree of success, we must 
enlist as our ally, the most fascinating factor of child 
life, “interest.” 

There are three methods by which this may be secured; 
by competition, by games, and by action, and we will 
consider each in its place. 

Since the oral work comes first, let us devote one day 
a week to it, say Monday, or Friday. Call it our “good 
time” class. Allow pupils to sit together, well toward 
the front. Choose an interesting topic, and let those 
who wish, do the talking. This work must be spon- 
taneous. We must be patient with the shy, and wait 
unti] they want to come forward and talk. Very few 
pupils can resist the lure of such topics as these: 


The funniest thing I ever saw. 

The most interesting thing I ever did. 
The best time I ever had. 

The nicest party I ever attended. 

The best present I ever received. 

The person I love the best. 

The best picnic I ever attended. 

How I would build a model city. 

What I would do with a million dollars. 
The best book I ever read, and why. 
What I would do if lost in a great city. 
The work I like best, and why. 

The play I like best, and why. 

The happiest Christmas I ever had. 

My favorite pet. 


OWONUMRSNP we 


And so on. Any teacher can think of many others that 
perhaps will appeal more to her particular pupils. Chil- 
dren are egoists, and the normal child is ever eager to 
talk about any experience that concerns himself. The 
shy will come forward in time, voluntarily, if aot pressed. 

Have each child, as he recites, come to the front of the 
room, and stand in front of your desk, so that he cannot 
see you. As he makes grammatical errors, you note 
same on scratch tablet, and when he finishes, you ask 
him to correct each one, as he does so, placing correct 
form on the board. If the pupil sees you write these 
errors he will become self-conscious, and this we must 
avoid. 

The follow-up lesson occurs the next day, and here we 
make use of the “game” or “play” instinct. We place 
on the board all the correct forms of the errors made in 
our “Conversation” lesson the day before. Our list might 
read: 


I saw 
You were 
They were 
He came 
It was I 





Any teacher can make up games to fit each error, and 
apply to her particular class. Our game for, “Grace 
and I” is as follows: 

I choose, Earl perhaps, to come to the front of the room. 
The pupils sit together occupying just so many seats. 
Earl addresses a couple, “What do you and Janet like 
best to dg, Mary?” Mary answers, “Janet and I like 
best to sew.” Earl answers, “ AJ] right,” and asks another 
couple. When several couples have been asked, teacher 
taps on desk. Everybody changes seats, Earl taking a 
seat with the others. The one left without a seat is ‘‘it.” 

Myra King has published a delightful book on “Lan- 
guage Games,” which I purchased from the Educational 
Publishing Company, some years ago, and have found 
of inestimable value. 

We have now planned for Monday and Tuesday. Let 
us devote the remaining three days to oral and written 
composition, with occasionally a theft of one or two days 
every two weeks for technical or book work. 

Take the presentation of the story first, on Wednesday, 
perhaps. Select a story such as children like, full of 
action and with a moral. The best book I know for this 
purpose is Baldwin’s ‘Fifty Famous Stories” and his 
“Thirty Famous Stories” for upper grades. Any one 
of these stories is delightful, and children love them all. 
We will select the story of the “Blind Men and the 
Elephant,” page 130, for our type lesson. 

Pupils close eyes, teacher reads the first sentence and 
says, “What do you see, Mabel?” Mabel stands and 
says, “I see six blind men standing by the roadside, begging 
from the people who pass by.” And so on until each 
picture has been given and regiven. 

Now, the teacher steps to the board and says, “Give 
me the word that suggests the first picture of our story, 
the next, the next, until the story is complete. The list 
for this particular story would read: 


blind men ear 

side quarreled 
tusk foolish 
trunk leg 


Combining the study and recitation period will give 
ample time for this lesson, and a period for reproduction. 
So we print the title of our story on cardboard and call 
on volunteers to tell the story, each one who recites hold- 
ing the cardboard high before the class. Correct errors 
as on “Conversation” day, and make note of same for 
“Game” day. 

Thursday’s lesson will be dramatization of the story. 
Unless there is much talent of extraordinary ability, teacher 
must write the parts out, and give to those who need 
this exercise, and the play is on. How they love this 
part of the language work, and how they will repay you 
for the extra time it has taken to write the parts! A 
little costuming, of course, adds to the interest. 

In the story given, a yard of gray outing flannel thrown 
over two tall boys, makes a very good elephant, and per- 
haps you can persuade the “bad boy” to whittle two 
tusks, which with a rope for a tail, and a folded strip of 
cloth for a trunk, will make a most satisfactory elephant 
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indeed. It will be well to select two sets of actors for 
each play, to provide substitutes in case of absence. 

All parts may be memorized in the Reading study period, 
having the entire class learn same, if you choose, and 
this will provide study material for “sight” reading days. 

Friday we write our story. Combine study and re- 
citation periods. Place suggestive outline on the board. 
Ask for different ways of saying the same action, as: 


happened to put his hand. 
felt only of. 

took hold. 

reached out his arms. 
chanced to touch. 

seized. 


“Ne Qa oe 


Ask for rules of composition, titles, margins, paragraph- 
ing, sentences, etc. With this preparation the pupils 
should, in the remaining period, do justice to the 
work, 

As they write, step softly around, in and out aisles, 
drawing a colored mark through any mistakes you can 
see, and have them corrected “on the spot.” No amount 
of correcting after school can equal this work, because 
the average child can correct his own mistake quickly, 
and by himself. 


I have a rubber star and ink pad, which I use to reward 
all the neatly written work. It is an incentive, at least, 
and we can’t furnish too many incentives for children, 
for they live entirely in the present, and dearly love re- 
ward. Thus the written Language period becomes a 
quiet, happy one to the pupils and teachers, and best 
ofall, the children are “prepared.” 

The papers may be finished before the period is up, 
giving time to read several. After all have been corrected, 
place, or pin, rather, on a frame covered with burlap. 
E’s first, G’s next, F’s last and the others, not worthy 
to be put up, must be rewritten, until neat, if it takes 
several periods. There are usually four or five of these 
untidy, poor spelling pupils in each room, and special 
attention and time must be given them in the begin- 
ning, until they learn that no slip-shod work will be 
accepted. 

We have now outlined the week’s work, and omitted 
poetry and technical work. So the second week, follow- 
ing game day, we will combine study and recitation periods 
for “Poems,” which we have learned in the reading study 
period. We will have a race between the boys and girls, 
keeping score to see which side recites the most verses. 
Of course, we must take a few minutes to talk of mean- 
ings, and bring out the beauty of certain passages. Above 
all, we must select poems that children like. We might 
give a prize to the boy and girl giving the most verses 
in the best manner. This will stimulate home study as 
well as make use of idle moments in school. 

Thursday of this second week, we will devote to the 
technical work. Outline the term’s work, and determine 
what must be taught in this period. We wil] take the 
subject of “contractions” for illustration. Write on 
the board every contraction. Line pupils up, as for spell- 
down. Explain formation of contraction and its mean- 
ing. Call it a battle, if you like, and give each pupil a 
shot. The recitation must proceed as follows: “Isn’t 
is a contraction for is not. The o has been omitted, and 
the apostrophe takes its place.” The side throwing 
the most correct shots wins. , If pupils cannot remember 
the order of recitation place these questions on the board 
to guide. 


1 What is —— the contraction of? 
2 What letter has been omitted? 
3 What takes its place? 
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Dealt with in this manner the technical work becomes 
a pleasure, and any teacher can thiuk of a number of 
races to fit each subject. 

The last day of our second week we devote to letter 
writing, proceeding as in the written composition of the 
first week. This, only after the form of letter writing 
has been taught, and understood. 


As a summary, then, our outline for two weeks follows: 


Monday — Conversation 

Tuesday — Games to correct common errors. 
Wednesday — Presentation of story to the class. 
Thursday — Reproduction and dramatization 
Friday — Written story 


Monday — Conversation 

Tuesday — Games to correct common errors 
Wednesday — Poems 

Thursady — Technical work 

Friday — Letter writing. 


Description and picture study might be taken up the 
third week, and take the place of the ‘‘Conversation and 
Game”? lesson. 

And remember, the only lasting benefit of the lan- 
guage work, to the pupil, is the result of his own correc- 
tion of his mistakes, and his desire to improve. Any 
method we may use to this end is so much pure gold, 
for we are all looking forward to the time when these 
boys and girls of ours will be out in the world, using the 
weapons we have furnished them with to fight the battles 
of life. 





Creative Return from Literature 


A Monthly Contest Conducted by 
Laura F. Kready 


CONTEST LETTERS 


PRIMARY EDUCATION offers a prize of $2 each month for 
the best illustration sent in upon a specified fairy tale drama. 

SuBJEcT FoR May— “The Happy Hunter and the 
Lucky Fisherman,” a fairy tale drama published in Prr- 
MARY EpucaTion, December, 1918. Letter due by 
February 15. 

SUBJECT FOR JuNE— “Surya Bai,” a fairy tale drama 
published in PrmmaRy EpvucaTIon, January, 1919. Letter 
due by March 15. 

All letters competing must be in the form of illustration 
and must be an example of one of the forms of creative 
reaction to a tale described in “A Study of Fairy Tales,” 
by Laura F. Kready, pp. 119-154. The illustration must 
be the work of a grade child using the drama and bear the 
name, age, and school address of the child It must be 
sent by the teacher. 

Teachers of training schools and model schools especially 
are urged to direct grade pupils to participate as the result 
of class work. 

Illustrations may be any of the four forms of creative 
reaction described in p. 125 of “A Study of Fairy Tales,” 
but illustrations of work in construction, drawing, painting, 
paper-cutting, or sketching might be the best to attempt, 
and all work sent in for publication must be done with jet 
black ink or wash on white paper, and the same color scheme 
must be observed in the cuttings. 


Address contest letters to 


’ 


LAuRA F KREADY 
Care of Primary EDUCATION 
50 Bromfield Street, Beston 
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Ideas to Try 


Helps for Rainy Recesses and 
Rurals 
Annebelle R. Bucknam 


These helps are useful during rainy day noonings, espe- 
cially in rural schools. 

The children sit in a circle. 

Teacher starts by saying this: 

“Father is going to take a trip to New York, and we 
will help him pack his trunk. I will put in an umbrella.” 

The child next to teacher says: “I will put in an um- 
brella and a collar.” 

Then the second child says: ‘I will put in an umbrella, 
a collar, and a neck-tie.” 

And so on around the circle. The point of the game 
is for each one to name in the correct order, all the objects 
which each preceding child has put in, and add one more. 

This is a good memory test. If any child fails to name 
each object, or to name each one in its own position, or 
place, he must step out of the game. 

The one remaining at the last wins the game. 

Another diversion which the children enjoy is a book game 
or trick. 

Place three books on the table, in a pile, each one pro- 
jecting just a little beyond the others. : 

Teacher must have one older child in the secret with 
her. This child goes out, and then amy child points to 
any one of the three books. The child is called back, 
and points to the correct book. 

There are two ways of doing this. 

One is by means of the words used in calling the child 
back. 

The signal for the top book is the word “Ready!” for 
the second book the word “Come” and for the third or 
lowest book the words, “Come on,” the teacher always 
calling the child back. 

Another way is for the child to be called back by any 
words, or by any other child. But the child should know 
the correct book by watching the teacher’s movements 
with her hands. If the top book is the correct one, the 
teacher apparently, in a casual way, places her hand to 
her forehead. 

If the second book is the correct one, she places her 
finger on or beside her nose, and for the third or lowest 
book, she places her hand against her chin. 

As soon as a child thinks that he has discovered the 
secret, let him try to do it. 

If the children are quick about this, arrange with the 
child helper to mix the calling and the motions signals; 
thatis, use first one and then the other. 

Still another book number game is to first place five 
books in a row, and to number them one, two, etc. 

One child must know the secret, as in the preceding 
game. This child passes out, while any one child points 
to any one of the five books. He is called back, but does 
not determine the right book by calls or movements. 


The secret here is this. The number of the book must 
be the same. An illustration will be the clearest explana- 
tion. 

Suppose the third book has been pointed at. 

The teacher points to the fourth book and asks: 

“Is it that one?” 

The child answers “no.” 

(Because it is the first point, and the fourth book.) 

Teacher, while she points to the fifth book, asks: “Is 
it that one. The child answers “‘no.” (‘Its the second 
point and fifth book.) 

Now teacher points to the third book and asks: “Is 


it thatone?” And the child answers, “ Yes, it is that one.” 
(Because it is both the third point and the third book.) 
This is especially good for the larger boys and girls. 





A Time-telling Device 
Bess Dixon 


FTER the telling of time has been developed, 
we shall be glad to have you try our device. It 
is a review of time-telling through language work. 
We shall give you the ideas embodied in our 

method of procedure. 

As we possessed no clock dial, a big clock face was drawn 
on the front board. The teacher introduced the work 
the first day in this manner. ‘Boys and girls, we know 
how to tell time now and we like to hear stories. So 
I shall tell you a story and I want some little boy or girl 
to make the hands of our make-believe clock point just 
as my story says they should. A new game! Interest was 
keen. Volunteers were in the majority. One of these 
volunteers was chosen and the story began. The name 
of one of our little girls who wanted a wrist watch was 
chosen to make the hands of the clock point as the story 
indicated they should. 


The Story 


Mary wanted a wrist watch. Papa said he did not 
believe she was old enough to tell time. Mary said, 
“Oh, papa! We have learned to tell time at school.” 
Papa said, “Let me see if you can make these clocks tell 
me what I want them to tell.” So papa made five clock 
faces. Then he gave Mary the pencil. 

“Make this clock say six o’clock,” he said. How sur- 
prised he was when Mary drew both hands on the clock 
face and made them point just where they should! 

He wanted the next clock to say half past nine and 
Mary’s busy fingers made the hands point just as they 
should when the clock strikes half past nine. 

“Now, make this clock say ten minutes after five,” 
saidpapa. Marydidso. Papa was proud of her. 

“And this clock must. say twenty minutes until one,” 
papa said. And it did when Mary’s pencil had finished its 
work. Mary had not been caught once. 

“Now, I’ll catch you,” thought papa to himself. “This 
clock must say three minutes after eight,” he said. But 
the joke was on papa, for Mary’s clock face told him 
what he wished to know. 

The next day, when papa came home, he brought Mary 
the tiniest little wrist watch. It was not a make-believe 
wrist watch, for it ticked like papa’s watch. How glad 
Mary was that she learned to tell time! 


Volunteer story tellers were called for and volunteer 
clock makers were chosen to move the hands of the clock 
as the stories progressed. Some of the stories were 
very clever and showed much talent. 

Another day found the hands of the clock as poetry 
suggested. We had read “A Tick-Tock Story” in our 
Baldwin and Bender ‘Readers. One child volunteered 
to read this poem at our Number Work hour. Mother 
Goose Rhymes were recited by the children. They had 
searched diligently for poems and rhymes for our clock 
game. How delighted they were to find Mother Goose 
Rhymes which helped them carry on a number work 
game in the second grade! How much more the rhymes 
“Hickory, dickory, dock,” “Bell horses, bell horses, 
what.time of day?” and “A diller, a dollar, A ten o’clock 
scholar” meant to them after that recitation! 


Poetry, which had been set to music, was given a place 
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in ournumber game. One child sang “Wee Willie Winkie” 
for our clock maker. 

Thus we found that stories, poems and songs were valuable 
in number work. This particular number work game 
furnished a motive for research work. Readers, story 
books, Mother Goose rhymes and song books were searched 
in order to find materials for our game. 





Rainy Day Booklets 
Ella Stratton Colbo 


My pupils always enjoy making booklets of any sort, but 
the Rainy Day booklets which we made last year, gave 
them more pleasure than any of the others. 

Before starting new work of this kind, I make a sample 
booklet myself. This enables me to know what diffi- 
culties they will encounter and to give my directions 
accordingly. Careful directions and the use of good 
materials will result in booklets so attractive that it is 
hard to choose the “best” for exhibit purposes. Im- 
pressing the children with the importance of doing all 
construction work with clean hands will make the spoiled 
booklets few and far between. 

One rainy day I interested them in the new idea by 
giving them a glimpse of the pretty booklet which I had 
completed and saying that we would all make one, but 
that they were to be kept at my desk and only taken out 
to work with on days when the raindrops chased each 
other down the window panes. 

The work was done during a language, drawing, or con- 
struction period. The covers were made of gray con- 
struction paper size 6 x 9. The inside pages were white 
paper of the same size. For cover decorations we used 
borders of umbrellas cut from black paper and pasted 
across the top. 

On the first page they drew pictures of a little lady 
strolling along in the rain, almost covered by a large black 
umbrella. Underneath we copied this verse which we 
had learned and often recited on rainy days: 


“Taint no sort of use to grumble and complain, 
Might just as well rejoice! 
When God sorts out the weather and sends rain, 
Why, rain’s my choice!” 


Next we illustrated a longer poem, “Who Likes the 
Rain?” with one verse and a picture on each page. 


“T,” said the duck, “TI call it fun, 
For I have my little red rubbers on. 
They make a cunning three-toed track 
In the soft cool mud, quack! quack! quack!” 


“T hope ’twill pour! I hope ’twill pour!” 

Croaked the little tree toad from his front door; 
“‘For with a toad-stool for a roof, 

I am perfectly water-proof!” 


Sang the brook, “TI laugh at every drop, 
And wish it would never need to stop, 
Until a broad river I’d grow to be, 
And could find my way out, to the sea.” 


“I,” cried the dandelion, “I,” 

“My roots are thirsty, my buds are dry.” 
And she lifted a tousled yellow head 

Out of her green and grassy bed. 


As we were working one day a pupil said, “Sometimes 
when it rains at night it rains angle-worms.” SoI promptly 
told them all I could about earth-worms — how ages 
and ages ago their great-great-great-grandfathers were 
water animals, and now they cannot stand it to be hot 
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and dry, so they dig down into the ground till they come 
to where it is cool and moist, and stay until the rain calls 
them out in such numbers that some people think they rain 
down from the sky. How the wise little robins know 
this and hop around on the ground and make a tapping 
noise with their bills. When the earth-worms hear this 
they think it is the tap-tap of the raindrops they love, 
and out they come only to be seized and carried off to 
the nest for the baby robins to eat. When I had finished 
they reproduced orally what I had told them, and later 
wrote it as a language exercise. This was corrected care- 
fully and saved to be copied on a page of our booklet on - 
the next rainy day. 

Several poems were learned, copied and _ illustrated, 
and made truly beautiful pages. The one beginning: 


It isn’t raining rain to me, 
It’s raining daffodils, 


was especially pretty. A written language esson: on 
“What I Like to Do Best on a Rainy Day,” was care- 
ully copied in and illustrated. 

Some of the pages of leach booklet were entirely original. 
These contained paper cuttings, drawings, appropriate 
clippings and pictures from magazines, and one even 
contained a little original poem. We spent an interest- 
ing half-hour one day looking at these pages in each other’s 
booklets. There was simply no end to suitable material 
and their interest was held during the entire year. Tow- 
ard the end they were so anxious to get them completed 
that the continued fair weather made them quite peevish, 
and many a sunny day was greeted dolefully with “It 
doesn’t look even the least little bit like rain.” 





A Letter to the Editor 


Epitor PrmARy EDUCATION: 


In the October number of Prmmary Epucarion I read 
a suggestion under the head of “Try This,” which moves 
me to write to you in protest. The scheme was for the 
purpose of awakening two boys: a lazy one and a slow 
one. Reminders were pasted on the desk of the boy in 
large type or writing; the word move for the slow boy and 
work for the lazy one. What could have been the immediate 
result of this? 

In the first place, anyone who knows children can 
picture the ridicule poked at these boys when the teacher 
is not looking. Most boys are very sensitive until they 
become hardened by those who do not understand what 
their gruff exterior is meant to hide. In the second place, 
the boy has always before him. the negative suggestion, 
“T am slow,” or “Iam lazy,” and will be very apt to follow 
out this suggestion, becoming more slow or more lazy. 
Or he may improve through fear of the ridicule imposed 
on him. 

The final result (which is the only one the real teacher 
will consider all-important) will be one of three develop- 
ments in the character of the boy: a careless, “it’s no use, 
anyway,” attitude toward everything, a stubborn “I 
don’t care”? manner seen among some so-called “bad” 
boys in the upper grades, or a sneaking tendency to act 
for the sake of policy. Which of these does the teacher 
desire to happen as the result of this punishment? 

Laziness and slowness are the outward manifestations 
of some cause, known or hidden. 


1 The child may have some physical obstacle such as 
poor eyes, bad teeth, adenoids, undernourishment, etc. 

2 There may be disturbing home influences; poor 
ventilation ‘at night, late hours, mistaken methods of 
training. The parent should be consulted concerning the 
child’s condition. 
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3 Then, Teacher, what of the interest you are creating 
in the school work? A child does not learn quickly to 
feign interest in an unattractive study or presentation. 
Nei’ are all children interested in the same things. 

4 .he pupil may have been forced to his bad habit 
by a former mistaken teacher or parent or by circumstances. 


Which of these four causes will be removed by the method 
advocated? Is it not too cruel and harmful to be used in 
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our schoolrooms? Is it not too negative in effect for 
modern pedagogy which knows that only positive sugges- 
tions for causes defined can effect permanent cures? Is 
it not harmful to the other pupils and apt to develop in 
them a habit of cruelty to be given an invitation to ridicule 
an unfortunate failing in a comrade? 


Mrs. C. O. VAN DYKE 
521 South Georgia Street, Pittsburg, Kansas 



































Monday — “I wash my dolly’s clothes” 
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Tuesday —“I neatly press them” 


January Games 
Annebelle R. Bucknam 


He came to my desk with a quivering lip — 
The lesson was done — 
“Dear teacher, I want a new leaf,” he said, 
“T have spoiled-tais one.” 
In place of the leaf so stained and biotted; 
I gave him a new one all unspotted, 
And into his sad eyes smiled — 
“Do better now, my child.” 


I went to the Throne with a quivering sou. — 
The oid year was done — 
‘Dear Father, hast Thou a new leaf for me? 
I have spoiled this one.” 
He took the old leaf, stained and blotted, 
And gave me a new one all unspotted; 
And into my sad heart smiled — 
“Do better now, my child.” 


A bright, happy New Year is before us all, teachers 
and children alike. 

As’ we look back over the old year, and then ahead 
over the coming days of opportunity, let us take courage, 
and not only begin again, but continue to build as _ wisely 
as possible our own characters and to help the children in 





Friday —“1 sweep and scrub the floor” 





our care in the formation of habits that shall make for 
their best all-round development. 

After a talk about the New Year, varied, of course, 
according to the ages of the children, allow them to 
dramatize the departing year and the appearing New Year. 
This may be done without costumes. 

One child chosen to represent the Old Year goes out 
sadly while the children ring imaginary bells, and all sing: 


Ding dong! ding dong! 

The old year wiil soon be gone, 
Ding dong! ding dong! 

For a new year’s coming on; 
Ding dong! ding dong! 

Ring the New Year bells. 


Ding dong! ding dong! 

Tell us, year, beiore you go, 
Ding dong! ding dong! 

Why at !ast you hurry so? 
Ding dong! ding dong! 

Ring the New Year bells. 


The Old Year may tell that his work is done, the older 
children helping him by giving brief reviews, and that he 
must make way for the New Year. 

The children then sing: 


i dong: ding! dong! 
y can’t years come back again? 
Ding! dong! ding! dong! 

Just the same as they have been? 
Ding! dongi ding! dong! 

Ring the New Year bells. 


Ding: dong! ding! dong: 

Big folks say ’twould never do, 
Ding! dong! ding! dong! 

But I'd like it, wouldn’t you? 
Ding! dong! ding! dong! 

Ring the New Year bells. 


All the children repeat the first stanza as the Old Year 
goes out, and the New Year child runs gaily into the room 
amid the ringing of bells, either real or imaginary. 

As the New Year dances in and passes the Old Year the 
children all sing: 


The north winds blow o’er drifts of snow; 
Out in the cold who goes from here? 
“Good-bye, good-bye!” loud voices cry. 
“Good-bye!” returns the brave Old Year. 
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Wednesday — “I darn and fix and mend” 


But looking back, what word leaves he? 
““O you must all good children be:” 


The Old Year sings “Good-bye!” and the last line of the 
stanza. 

Then the children continue as a knock is heard at the 
door: 


A knock! a knock! ’tis twelve o’clock! 
This time of night, pray, who comes here? 
Ah, now I see — ’tis he! ’tis he! 
All people know the glad New Year. 
What has he brought and what says he? 
““O vou must all good children be!” 


The little New Year sings the last line as he enters. 
Or the older children repeat the following as a child 
chosen for the New Year knocks at the door: 


Little children, don’t you hear 
Some one knocking at the door? 
Don’t you know the glad New Year 

Comes to you and me once more? 


Comes with treasures ever new, 
Spread out at our willing feet; 

High resolves and purpose new 
Round our lives to music sweet. 





Saturday — ‘Mix and bake more and more” 
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Thursday — “There’s shopping without end” 


Ours to choose the thorns or flowers, 
If we but mind our duty, 

Spend aright the priceless hours, 
And life will glow with beauty. 


Just now the door is opened, and the New Year flies 
in while all the children repeat amid the clapping of hands: 


Let us then the portals fling, 
Heaping high the liberal cheer, 

Let us laugh, and shout, and sing, 
Welcome, welcome, glad New Year! 


Thoughts of helpfulness to others naturally follow, and 
whom should the children help but the dear Mother in 
the home, then the teacher and playmates in the school. 

A ring game illustrating the daily work ef the Mother 
uses the music of “The Mulberry Bush.” The children 
may dance around in a circle as they sing: 


We all go round the mulberry bush, 
The mulberry bush, the malberry bush, 
We all go round the mulberry bush, 

So early in the morning. 


They then stop and imitate the action required for each 
day, singing as follows: 
(Continued on page 06) 





Sunday —“To church I go this day to worship God, you know” 
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The Fairy Cakes 


(A Little Play of Early England and the Puritans) 
Alice E. Allen 


This little Play is intended for children to give in celebration of 
the Tercentenary o: the Landing of the Pilgrims. It may be pre- 
sented more or less elaborately, as a public entertainment. Or it 
may be simply played in the school-room (entire or in part) in any 
way that suggests itself. 

It is arranged in two parts — Part I — Making the Cake; Part II — 
Choosing the Cake. 

The time is Long Long Ago; the place Merrie England. © 

The Characters are Twelve Fairies; six little boys for King of 
the Feast ana his Knights; six little girls for Queen of the Feast 
and her Laaies-in-Waiting; ten little Pu:itans (five boys and five 
girls}. These numbers may be changed to suit number of children 
taking part, in which case number of gifts, as well as dialogue, may 
also be changed as necessary. 

The Costumes, if any are used: 

Farrres Usual Fairy Costumes in soft colors. Fairies carry long- 
handled spoons instead of wands. 

KNIGHTS AND Lapres blaze with bright colors. Knights may 
wear full knightly costumes, or just a touch, as a cape, a plumed 
hat, or a sword. Ladies, full coyrt costumes, or just a ruff, 
jewel, or head-dress. (These should be five rocking-horses for 
the Knigh:s to use in game, “‘Here Come Three Dukes.”’ Or 
small broomsticks will answer for steeds.) 

Prritans should be sober in grays, browns and dark blues. 
may be made into small Oliver Cromwells, if desired. 


Other noted characters of English history may be suggested by 
costumes. 


ARRANGEMENTs In center of stage there should be a table of just 
the right height for the cake-making and cake-choosing. 

In Part I little cake-tins (those used for making fancy maple- 
sugar cakes would be pretty) are arranged across either end 
of the table. There should be one for each child taking part 
in Part II. Into these tins, the Fairies slip their gifts. If tiny 
toys cannot be found, use cut-out pictures of objects wanted. 

In Part II, the cake-tins should be heaped on a platter or 
tray in the center of the table. It would be a pleasing touch 
if each cake-tin now held a real little cake. If this can be arranged, 
the cake must have been taken from its tin, and the “gift” slipped 
underneath. 

Each child must, of course, know which cake is his, in order to 
find the “fairy-gift” intended for him. 

Back of the table on a platform stand two little chairs, side 
by side, draped with color to represent a throne. 


Boys 


As many extra games, songs, and dances may be added as desired. 


Part I — Making the Cake 


(Fairies flit airily to stage, or space reserved for play, 
reciting or singing first stanza of William Allingham’s “The 
Fairies.’’) 

Up the airy mountain, 
Down the rushy glen, 
We daren’t go a-hunting 
For fear of little men; 
Wee folk, good folk, 
Trooping all together, 
Green jacket, red cap, 
And white owl’s feather. 


(Introduce here, if desired, a drill and dance, using spoons 
as wands. Use any Fairy Song that the children have learned.) 


First Fairy (at close of drill) Enough — to-night we must 
make cakes for the children’s Twelfth Night Feast. They 
will come soon and they must find them all ready. 

Second Fairy And each cake must hold its gift. 

Third Fairy A Fairy Gift that will show the child who 
gets it what the future holds for him. 

Fourth Fairy There is so much to do — even for Fairies. 

Fifth Fairy Yes, to-night we must work and not sing. 

First Fairy But why can’t we work and sing, too? 

All (gaily) Oh yes, do let’s work and sing, too! 


(They sing with pretty motions of mixing, stirring, sprink- 
ling, testing cake, etc., “The Fairy Cake,” on page 52.) 


Fairies (at close of song, separate into two groups and take 


places, five at each end of table, across which are the cake-tins. 
First group, one after another, recite, placing gifts in tins as 
they do so.) 


First I give a sword, 

Second I give a shield, 

Third I, a helmet, 

Fourth I, a steed, 

Fifth And I, spurs, 

All For valiant knights in armor bold; 
First I give a fan, 

Second I give a plume, 

Third I, a necklace, 

Fourth I, a ring, 

Fifth And I, slippers (a tiny pair on long cord) 
All For ladies fair with hearts of gold. 


Two of the group (excitedly, holding up two little tins) But 
what of these? We have no gift for these! 

Others Hush—do not touch those tins! The moon, 
herself, has placed gifts in those cakes. Whoso gets them 
will be King and Queen of the Feast. 

Sixth Fairy (from other group) But there are now, in 
Merrie England, little folks — strange, quiet little boys and 
girls called Puritans— who may not sing and dance as 
others do. 

Seventh Fairy I often see them as I go about. 
are good children and love the Fairies. 

Eighth Fairy What gifts shall we hide in their little 
cakes to show them the Fairies love them too? 

Ninth Fairy To show them the wonderful things the 
future holds for them? 


Second Group (recite, as did the First Group, one after 
another, placing gifts in tins.) 


They 


Sixth I givea Boat. For in years to come, a frail little 
boat shall carry many of them far across the stormy seas 
to a new strange country. 

Seventh I give an Axe. For in that new strange land, 
they must cut down the great trees to build their homes 
and places of worship. 

Eighth 1 give an Eagle Feather. For in* that new 
strange land lives a new strange race of people. They 
wear blankets, beads, paint and feathers. They are called 
Indians. 

Ninth 1 give a Sword, strong and sure and steady. 
The Puritans will need just such a sword to protect them 
from dangers of many kinds. | 

Tenth I give a Book — the Book they love best of all. 
It will help them, as much as the sword. 

All These for the little Puritan Boys. 
the little Puritan Girls? 

Sixth A spinning-wheel, for they must spin. 

Seventh A cap and kerchief, for these shall they wear. 

Eighth A tiny cradle-bed for the new little children 
who shall come. 

Ninth A bright-faced little flower that shall whisper 
“Courage” to them from the snow of a long bleak winter. 

Tenth A torch —for these brave people shall becpme 
a light to all the world! 

All Now our work is over. 
Feast. Let us away! Away! 


(They flit backward, fingers on lips, and disappear.) 


Now, what for 


It is time for the Children’s 
Away! 


Part II — Choosing the Cake 


Knights and Ladies and little Puritans come to stage and 
take places: Knights, each beside his trusty “steed” (except 
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“Good Teeth—Good Health” 
— Three Messages from 
Cho-Cho to your Pupils 


HOUSANDS of school children the country over laugh 
at Cho-Cho and profit by his good health talks. Per- 
haps he has talked to your own pupils. 


A veteran of the old-time circus, Cho-Cho now devotes 
himself to more serious work in the interests of the Child 
Health Organization, which he represents and from which 
he gets his name. 


In every school he visits, Cho-Cho talks frequent bathing, 
long hours of sleep with windows open, and healthful 
eating of oatmeal, green vegetables, and milk. 


And no small part of his Good Health message is that of 
proper daily brushing of the teeth. 


Read Cho-Cho’s Message 
to Your Children 
The pupils will be glad to make Cho-Cho’s acquaintance. 
With his picture you can add an amusing touch to your 
daily hygiene lessons to make your pupils realize the value 
of seriously caring for the teeth every day. 


In connection with the Colgate Classroom Helps — used 
by teachers everywhere in teaching “Good Teeth — Good 
Health” — you can thus add a fresh note to the valuable 
lesson of this “‘ Habit of Health.” 


Colgate Classroom Helps 
for Dental Hygiene Lessons 
To help you sustain interest in the subject of “Good Teeth 
— Good Health,” we freely offer you, as a teacher, the 
Colgate Educational Material. 


This material consists of free trial tubes of Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream, Reminder Cards for your pupils 
(instructive home reminders to brush the teeth), with other 
practical suggestions. 

It is a rule of our Educational Department that these 
Colgate Classroom Helps can be sent to an individual 


teacher only once in any school year. Only teachers 
actually in charge of a class are entitled to supplies. 


COLGATE & CO. Est. 1806. NEW YORK 
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““CHO-CHO” 


famous health clown who 
represents the Child Health 
Organization, by whose 
courtesy this photograph is 
reproduced. 

opyright 1920 


Dear Boys and Girls: 

Gee! Did you ever have a toothache? 
ache when he was Be iL; * 
1 a 
Chie didn't brush his AF ge 

night — and Cho-Cho’s mother had 
“alth his teeth pulled out and gold ones a hg 
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Morning and 


Cho-Cho didn’t like those teeth; the " 
chew up the food right and they doe nee 
! Cho-Cho likes to took 
Do you? Then brush your teeth every 

Good-bye, Cuo-Cao, 
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Solve the problem of enlivening your dental 


hygiene lessons— send 1 


coupon, properly 


You can safely use Colgate’s yourself and 
recommend its use to your pupils for deaning 
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The Fairy Cake 


Allegretto. 








f 


Spices quite a few, 
With drops of honey-dew, 

We take to make this fairy cake — 
A sprinkle of snowflakes, too. 


A sprinkle of snowflakes, too, 
A sprinkle of snowflakes, too, 

We take to make this fairy cake — 
A sprinkle of snowflakes, too. 


E’er the dark comes nigher, 
Or little stars climb , 

The moon to bake our fairy cake 
Must kindle her silver fire. 
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Must kindle her silver fire, 
Must kindle her silver fire, 
The moon to bake our silver cake 
Must kindle her silver fire. 


Next, a gift we'll hide 
Each fairy cake inside, 

For him who takes and breaks‘this cake, 
The future it will decide. 


The future it will decide, 
The future it will decide, 

For him who takes and breaks this cake, 
The future it will decide. 
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The hope of America lies in the P 
of the land. Can it be done—with the 


into the millions? 


Visual Education and the motion pictures of 
the Ford Educational Weekly (with its many 
American films) seem providentially fitted to 
help in this critical juncture. Motion Pictures 
speak in all languages. Every mind in the 
world touches all other minds in the “movies.” 
Translation is not needed. And a motion 
picture is so easy to show! Insert a film—press 
a button, and life is pulsating before the eyes 
of a school. 


Signing of the Declaration of Independence on 
the wall helps. But the thing itself in a 
motion picture—not “words” or wall pictures 
—gets a story across to the mind of a pupil— 
no matter where born, or how old or how 
young, in one-tenth of the time, and with 
a thousandfold dent on his memory. 


“Americanization 
—the Teacher’s New Task 
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rompt Americanization of the youth 
children of foreign-born parents running 
Yes—It can, and it must! 


That “‘Americanization”’ means loyalty to 
home as well as to Country is a theme of the 
Ford Educational Weekly. The “Weekly” 
will put into the mind and heart of the pupil 
the ton life of the quality for which 
America stands. 


These films cover history, industry, science, 


‘home life and art. They are distributed by the 


Goldwyn Distribating Corporation from 
22 leading cities. This reduces expressage to a 
minimum, Every loyal School-teacher should 
know what the Ford Educational Weekly 
really is. We want to tell you, and we want 
your helpful suggestions as to what new films 
we shall make. 


So—please read, sign and fill out coupon 
below. 


If your school has no projector, or a poor one, we will 
assist you to get in touch with the best projector made. 


Fitzpatrick & McElroy, 202 South State St., Chicago 





0 Yes. O No. 


O Yes. O No. May we lend you one 
O Yes. ONo, Has your School an 


1 would like more information about 
0 Projectors. 


Distributed 


Name 


-COUPON 


Fitzpatrick & McElroy, 202 S. State St., Chicago, Ill., Dept.B-1. 
Is your School now a subscriber to the Ford Educational Weekly? 
O) Yes. O No. Have you ever seen a Ford Educational Weekly film? 
atis to throw on your screen? 
equate projector? 


0 Ford Educational Weekly. 





Teacher in 
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Street 


City 





Educational 
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0 Catalogue of Films. 
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the oné who is to become King, who has no steed) and Ladies 
in group at right; Puritans at left and a little back of table. 
(All sing ‘The Wind Blows Out of the West Country.” See 
music on page 58.) 
(If this old Folk Song seems too long to give entire, as 
arranged below, all-on stage may sing two stanzas of it — 
the second and third. For very small children, just the third 
stanza may be used. However it is given, this third stanza 
must come last, to lead up to the opening of the play.) 
Knights 
The wind blows out of the West Country, 
The thrush is piping in every tree, 
The cheek so fresh in the morn is wet 
With tears before that the sun is set. 

All 
Alas, alas, that the day doth run 
In rain, in rain that is never done. 

Ladies 
The wind blows out of the South Country 
The buds are bursting on every tree, 
The blackbirds carol, the leaves unfold, 
The cowslips ripple, a sea of gold. 

All 
Alcs, alas, that the day doth run 
So swift from rise to set of sun. 


Puritan Boys 
The wind blows out of the East Country, 
And blights the flower on every tree, 
The bitter frost — it is like a knife; ° 
That cutteth, slayeth the sweetest life. 
All 
Alas, alas, that the day doth run 
In frost and cold that is never done. 


Puritan Girls 
The wind blows out of the North Country, 
And rude uprooteth the tender tree, 
No feeble flower can face the gale, 
No wing of bird can at all prevail. 
All 
Alzs, alas, that the day doth run 
Through howling storm that is never done. 


First Lady (as song ceases) 
But what care ‘we 
For “howling storm”? 
Inside, we’re snug 
And safe and warm. 
All 
From North and South and West and East, 
To-night we keep our Twelfth Night Feast! 


(Knights and Ladies, if desired, may play old game, begin- 


ning: 
“The first day of Christmas, 
My true love brought to me.” 


First Knight (as Knights and Ladies gather about table to 
choose cakes) And now, let us choose each his little Fairy 
Cake. 

First' Lady (wistfully) 
make them — just once. 

Others We tryand try, but we can never catch them atit. 

Second Knight Well, well, never mind — here are the 
cakes. 

Second Lady And whatever we find inside, remember, 
tells us what the future will bring to us. 

_ All (in gay sing-song) 

Tinker, tailor, ' 
Soldier, sailor, 

Which, oh which shall I be? 
Lady, Knight 

~~. In armor bright — 

What holds the future for mie? *~ 


I wish we could see the Fairies 
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(One after another choose cakes, and show what they get.) 


First Oh, see, all of you! I have a scarlet bean that 
grows in the moon’s own garden. I am to be King of the 
Fez st. 

Second I have a sword. 

Third A shield. 

Fourth A helmet. 

Fifth A steed. 

Sixth Spurs. 

First (now the King) You are all to be Knights, “cour- 
teous, valiant and loyal.” 

Knights (hands on hearts) 
and our Country. 


(All sing, if desired, “God Save the, King.’’) 


First Lady Oh, just look! 
from the moon’s own garden. 
Feast. 

Second LThaveafan. (She waves it.) 

Third Aplume. (She tucks it in her hair.) 

Fourth A necklace. (She slips it over her head.) 

Fifth Avring. (She slips it on her finger.) 

Sixth Slippers. (She hangs them around her neck.) 

First Lady (now Queen) You are all to be my Ladies-in- 
Weiting. 

King Let’s all play a game. - 

Knight I choose “Here Come Three Dukes.” 


(King and Queen stand at one side, while Knights mount 
their steeds, and riding forth right merrily, by means of old 
game, “Here Come Three Dukes,” choose each his lady fair. 
See music on page 60. 

When all the Ladies have been chosen, the King and Queen 
lead in any old English Folk Dance. At close, the Knights 
and Ladies with due pomp and ceremony conduct the King 
and Queen to the throne, crown them and place scepters in 
their hands. As this is being done, the little Puritans take 
their places at right of table.) 

(Puritans, as Knights and Ladies take places about the 
King and Queen, sing “The Evening Prayer.” See music 
on page 56.) Boys may sing two stanzas and girls two. Or, 
if too long, use only the last stanza, all singing it. 


We stand to defend our King 


I have another scarlet bean 
I am to be Queen of the 


First Puritan Girl (at close of song, watching Knights and 
Ladies) Is it really wrong to dance? 

Second It doesn’t look wrong. 

Third ‘The music gets right into my feet, and they won’t 
keep still. (Dances a few steps precisely.) 

All It’s like flowers growing, 

Or leaves blowing, 
Or sunbeams glowing, 
Or snowflakes snowing, 
It doesn’t look wrong at all! 

First Lady (coming prettily toward Puritans) Won’t you 
come and join in our good times? 

First Puritan Boy We may not dance. 

Second . My father says it is not seemly to dance. 

First Knight Oh, those are some of the Puritans! 

Others -What-are Puritans? 

King People who are’t pleased with the King’s way 
of doing things. And they don’t want gay times. They 
wezr sober clothes and long faces. 

Knights Roundheads! 

First Lady (sweetly) Well, at least you can come and 
choose some Fairy Cakes. 

Second You believe in Fairies, don’t you? . 

Puritans Yes, yes! (They gather about cakes and choase, 
one after another, showing what they find.) 

First Boy A boat. 

Second An axe. 

Third An eagle feather. —. 

Fourth Asword.. = -- - 

UTA Be eS 
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The Adventures of 
Bona and Nello 


(Continued from page 41) 


“Little sister, ah, save my life! 
Harken, the cook is sharpening the knife! 
The pot they’re scouring lustily — 
And the knife and the pot are both for me!” 


Then came an answer from the water: 


“Little brother, ah, woe is me! 
What is it now I can do for thee? 
I’m here in the dark, 

Inside the shark.” 


But that was his wife’s voice unmis- 
takably; and he called in through. the 
dungeon key-hole: “Little sheep, whom 
are you speaking to!” 

“To my dear sister Bona, who is 
insid? the shark. Our wicked step- 
sister is lying in Bona’s bed.” 

Again the King spoke to the sheep. 
“ Ask your sister how she may be released. ” 

“Little sister, little sister,” said the 
sheep, “how can you get out of the shark?” 

“Let them fetch a great iron hook 
with a big lump of bread on it, and 
a rope attached. The shark is now float- 
ing on the water with its mouth open.’ 
This was done; the great fish caught 
greedily at the bread, and swallowed 
the hook. Bona took hold of the hook, 
and they pulled her out with the rope. 
It was the easiest thing in the world! 
And she came out as beautiful as ever, 
fairer than the moon, fairer than the 
sun; and overjoyed -to be restored to 
her husband and her little brother. 

“Open the door! Open the dungeon 
door to my little brother!” she cried. 
They opened the door, aad there came 
out —a little sheep? No, but a beautiful 
young man with curly golden hair, and 
dressed like the gayest noble in the land. 
For you must know that the little sheep 
had knocked its horns against the walls|}-=—— 
of the dungeon in its despair, and broken 
them; and the horns had pierced his 
skin. As scon as a drop of his blood 
was drawn, the spell was loosened, and 
he was much taller and handsomer than 
when he had become a little sheep by 
he banks of the stream. 

The noise of the rejoicing, the singing, 
the shouting, the clapping of hands, was 
so great that the wicxed stepsister heard 
it and was terrified. Not having her 
bold mother near her, she could not 
brave it out, but fled from the Queen’s 
bedchamber out into the park; and 
she never stopped till she was well on 
her way home. The King made it be 
known that she and her mother would 
be shut up in his deepest dungeon if 
they ever ventured back again, and 
they were prudent enough not to plot 
against the Queen any more. 

Nello was known henceforth as Prince 
Cornidoro. He became the King’s right 
hand, and married the granddaughter 
of the Sultan. And Bona and the King 
lived long and gloriously, and bequeathed 
a rich and merry kingdom to their children. 


Narrow is the leaf, broad is the way. 
Now tell me your story before you run and 
play. 
— From “The Italian Fairy Book,” by 
Anne Macdonell 


Get Your Flag 
and the Flags 
of Our Allies 


Freel 


Without a cent of expense, you can secure 
the flags and the portraits needed for your 
room. All charges prepaid. 

Offer No. 1: We will send you 50 emblematic flag buttons or 
assorted with portrait buttons of Washington, Lincoln, and Riley. Your 
pupils easily will sell them for ten cents each. Return the $5.00 to us 
and we will send a beautiful silk U. S. Flag, 32 x 48 inches, heavy quality, 
on staff with gilded ornament, FREE. 


Offer No. 2: A high-grade standard U. S. flag 5x8 feet FREE. Fast 
colors; stripes sewed and stars embroidered on both sides. For the sale 
of 50 buttons at 10 cents each. 


Offer No. 3: A set of the Allies’ Flags, FREE. Each 16x24 inches, on 
staff with ornaments. American, French, English, Belgian, and Italian. 
High-grade cottén bunting, soft finish, fast colors. Beautiful for inside 
ornamentation. For the sale of 35 buttons at 10 cents each. 


Offer No. 4: Handsome silk flags of the Allies FREE. American, French, 
English, Belgian, and Italian. Each 12x18 inches, on staffs with ornaments. 
Make beautiful decorations for home as well as school 
room. For the sale of 50 buttons at 10 cents each. 


Offer No. 5: Wonderful “Oil-Process’” paintings of 
Washington, Lincoln, and President Wilson. 13x16 inches 
in a one and a half inch gilded frame. For the sale of 35 
buttons you may choose one picture, for 60 buttons, two 
pictures, and for 75 buttons all three pictures, FREE. 


Offer No. 6: A Giant PencilSharpener, FREE. Large 


size. Sharpens any pencil. For the sale of 25 buttons 
at ten cents. 








Write to-day, stating which offer you accept and telling what kind of buttons you want. 
We will send them postpaid by return mail. Weare the oldest Mail Order Flag Company. 
Established 1898. Over 50,000 satisfied customers throughout the United States. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG COMPANY, 107 Meridian Street, Anderson, indiana 


FOR BUSY WORK 


PRIMARY LANCUACE CARDS 


60 CARDS —600 SENTENCES — 50 CENTS 
Fifty-Nine More Similar to This One 




















to — too — two Here is a partial list 
I was late for the car, so I any-no—Card No. 45 


walked. cry-cries—Card No. 21 









































I think it was far done-did—Card No. 8 
walk. every—very—Card No. 19 
; for-fore-four—Card No..2 
Those children are how-who—Card No. 46 
small be out alone hole-whole—Card No. 2 
I went that store, ees eee nee Ten 13 
v ‘ now-no—Card No. 5 
It is canny go out knew-new—Card No. 6 
play. their-there—Card No. 11 
You paid much for your | them-those—Card No. 28 
book. 


This set of sixty cards is designed 




















Will you give me cents for | for busy work in language — words 

a stamp? | spelled differently but pronounced 
Yes, and buy stamps for | alike — words most frequently spelled 

| wrong. 
mth ; | Packed in a neat cardboard box with 
ii pas ee ose | index card making the location of any 
(Reduced Size of Sample Card) one of the 60 cards very easy. 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 

BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Evening Prayer 


Andante Serioso. 


Mat . thew, Mark and 


Monday morn the week begin, 
Christ deliver our souls from sin, 
Tuesday morn, nor curse, nor swear, 
Christ’s Body that will tear. 
Wednesday, middle of the week, 
Woe to the soul Christ does not seek. 


Thursday morn, Saint Peter wrote, 
Joy to the soul that heaven hath bote. 
Friday, Christ died on the tree 


Luke and 





John, Bless the. bed. that. 


gels to. my. 


Two to hear. me 
ae eure, 





mf 


To save other men as well as me. 
Saturday, sure, the evening dead, 
Sunday morn, the Book’s outspread. 


God is the branch and I the flower, 
Pray God send me a blessed hour. 

I go to bed, some sleep to take, 

The Lord, He knows if I shall wake, 
Sleep I ever, sleep I never, 

God receive my soul forever. 








Necessary for Warmth 


Pure, rich, red blood is a necessity in 
the production of animal heat. It keeps 
our es warm. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla makes the blood 
good in qualtity and good in quantity, 
giving strength and warmth to the whole 
system. 





Teachers—Get U. S. Govern- 
ment Jobs 


All teachers, both men and women, 
should try the Government examinations 
to be held throughout the entire country 
on Jan. 7. Reconstruction work necessi- 
tates thousands of appointments. The 
positions pay from $1100 to $1500; have 
short hours, annual vacations and are 
permanent. Thousands needed on 1920 
census. 

Those interested should write immedi- 
ately to Franklin Institute, Dept. N222, 
Rochester, N. Y., for large descriptive 
book, showing the positions open and 
giving many sample examination ques- 
tions, which will be sent free of charge. 


2/UR EYES NEED MORE OF LOVING CARE 


than your Teeth, and with as much regularity. Don’t 
let your Eyes ag! dull and lusterless, - them lubri- 
cated. Since the Moving Pictures came, it has become a 
custom among the better class of men and women to go 
home after the show and right away Murine their Eyes. 
Two drops to rest, refresh and cleanse. Those wearin 
glasses — or who yse their eyes constantly — will find 
great relief in Murine applications. 

In the School-room Eyes are Irritated by Chalk Dust, 
and Eye Strain induced by Faulty Systems of Lighting. 
Apply Murine to School Children’s Eyes to Restore 
Normal Conditions. Murine does not smart — is sooth- 
ing in its action. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, 
Sends Book of Eye Free on request. Your Druggist 
supplies you with Murine. 





Making Pictures in the Desert 


The Geraldine. Farrar Company of 
Goldwyn players in California, is on a 
picture-making expedition in the desert 
near Oxnard and Hueneme. A vanguard. 
of fifteen heavily laden motor trucks with 
three special cars were attached to the 
regular train. The caravan will unfold 
its tents and make camp, where much 
action in the story will take place. 

In the equipage are a complete lighting 
plant and lamps, tents, feed and housing 
for the animals, which include half a 
dozen camels, thirty-three horses and a 
number of donkeys. Nearly a hundred 
people will accompany Miss Farrar. 
There are thirty-two British cavalrymen 
and as many shieks, besides a large number 
of miscellaneous extras. Charles Stall- 
ings, assistant to Mr. Barker, Camera- 
man Percy Hilburn and two second 
cameramen, Colonel McGee, who sees 
to the costumes und military points, and 
Syd De Conde, who has a prominent 
part in the story, will accompany the star. 

This is one of the largest aggregations 
that ever fared forth from the big Goldwyn 
Studios. Some very difficult scenes are 
to be made out in this “Sahara desert.” 


‘“‘How We Secured Our Library’’. 


An interesting little illustrated booklet 
giving the personal experience of a teacher 
who wanted a school library but was con- 
fronted with “no funds.” Send for it free. 
Address, Educational Pvblishing Com- 
pany, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


Every teacher Should be up to date and know 
the new words and how to pronounce them. 


“The Supreme Authority, 
WEBSTER’S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


contains answers to questions about 
these new words and hundreds_of 
thousands of other words. : 
Where else is this information to be found? 
Ask for the Merriam Webster. r~ 
400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 30,000 Geo-* 
phical Subjects. 12,000 Biographical 
. 6, Illustrations 
and 2,700 Pages. 
‘eachers: ““What Poa 
to Play Merriam-Diction- 


ary Games,’’ Unlocks the ,; 
Door,” ““Dog-Day Club.” 


G. &. C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, 


4 











For Pupils Backward in’ Reading 
Get the 


Action, Imitation and Fun Series 











WE HAVE 


OUR MITTENS! 
WILL HAVE SOME PIE. 


(From Three Little Kittens, Vol. V of Action Imitation and Fun Series) 


Stories that are dear 


FOUND 
WE 





to Childish 


Hearts 





By MARA lL. 


hearts. 


sound interpretation. 
pendent of the others. 


BASIC PRIMER 


Sleeping Beauty 
Jack the Giant Killer 


Boston New York 








Action, Imitation and Fun Series 
of Primers and First Readers 


PRATT CHADWICK 


This series consists of one phonic reader, which is a basic text, 
and ten supplementary readers, based on stories dear to childish 
These supplementary readers are carefully graded and form 
an ideal series through which to develop both sight reading and 
Each book is complete in itself and inde- 
Each may be used with any system cf 
teaching reading. The illustrations, in adition to being pleasing 
to children, are of such nature as to inspire creative imagination. 


Little People’s Sound Primer (128 pp) 
FIRST READER STORY BOOKS 


! Puss in Boots — Reynard the Fox 
Jack and the Beanstalk — Diamonds and Toads — 


Hop O’ My Thumb — Tom Thumb 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 








STORY PRIMERS 


40 cents The Little Red Hen 40 cents 
The Three Pigs 40 cents 
The Three Bears 40 cents 

40 cent 

une ADVANCED STORY PRIMERS 

40 cents Three Little Kittens — Chicken Little 40 cents 

40 cents Red Riding Hood — The Seven Kids 40 cents 

40 cents Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 40 cents 





ee Nat Gs 


Chicago San Francisco 
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-) The Wind Blows Out of the West Country 


Pa 











































































































tempo. 


tempo. 


Knights and Ladies (curiously) How strange! Their 
fairy gifts are not a bit like ours. What can they mean? 

First Boy I think my boat means that we are to sail 
far, far away from England. 

Second (nodding) Our parents do talk together of going 
away. 

Third They talk, too, with the captains of boats from 
Holland. 

Fourth Perhaps we shall soon all leave for Holland. 

Knights and. Ladies (in amaze) Holland! That queer 
little country of dykes? And storks? And windmills? 
And wooden shoes? 

First Lady Oh, I wouldn’t like wooden shoes at all! 

First Knight Why would anyone want to leave England 
for Holland? 

First Puritan Boy I can’t explain exactly. It’s hard 
for little boys and girls to understand. But Father says 
things are not right in England. The Church dcesn’t 


please him. He and Mother, too, want to worship God 
just as their hearts tell them to, not as the King says. 


(Puritans all nod their heads gravely.) 


First Girl I’ve chosen my cake, and it holds a little 
spinning-wheel. (She sits dcun and spins in pantomime.) 

Second Ihavea cap and kerchief. (She tuts them on.) 

Third See this pretty cradle. (Ske rocks cradle im 
pantomime.) 

Fourth I’ve a dear little flower, pink like dawn and 
white like snow. (She puts it on.) 

Fifth I have a torch. (She lifts it high.) 

All What can they mean? 

First Puritan Girl We do not know. But Mother says 
our future holds tkings new and strange. 

Second But we are not afraid — we trust in God! 


(To slow music, all form. for march or pageant: Knights 








le 


.) 


in 


id 
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and Ladies, with King and Queen, form 
first group; the Puritans foim second, 
copying well-known picture cf Puritans 
going to Church. At close of march, 
Knights and Ladies form pretty Court 
Scene in background about the throne; 
Puritans group themselves in front as 
follows: Girl with spinning-wheel in 
middle; Girl with cap and kerchtef at 
one side; Girl with cradle at the other; 
Girl looking down at mayflower a little 
in front; Girl holding torch high, beside 
her. Boys, one in front, two on each 
side, in attitudes of defence. All sing 
softly, if desired, last stanza of “The 
Evening Prayer.” See music on page 
56. Hold as tableau, while Fairies show 
smiling faces at one side.) 

Note A little play on the Pilgrims in 
Holland will be given in the February issue; 


and one on the Pilgrims in America in 
March. 





A Child’s Thanksgiving 


Dear Father, far above the stars, 
And yet so near to me, 

How can so small a child as I 
Give grateful thanks to Thee? 


So many blessings cluster here, 
To name them one by one 
Would be impossible for me — 
My thanks would ne’er be done. 


So, Father, while my heart is full 
Of sweet Thanksgiving thought, 
Read there the gratitude I mean, 
And may my thoughts in acts be seen, 
To thank Thee as I ought. 
— Frederic A. Whiting 





Miracle 


Where did you come from, little brook, 
O sparkling silver band? 

God caught a tiny angel’s tears, 
But some escaped His hand! 


Where did you come from, little bird, 
Bright, gleaming oriole? 

God brought a tune from sunset-land 
And filled with song your soul! 


Where did you come from, little flower — 
Forget-me-not so blue? 
God plucked a piece from out the sky 
And made it into you! 
— Catherine Parmenter 


Teachers Wanted 
$100 to $150 a Month 


All teachers should try the Jan. 7 U.S. 
Government examinations. 1920 Census 
requires thousands clerks. Thousands of 
permanent, life positions are to be filled 
at from $1100 to $1800; have short 
hours and annual vacations, with full 
pay. Those interested should write imme- 
diately to Franklin Institute, Dept. N221, 
Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing all 
examination dates and places and large 
descriptive book showing the positions open 
and giving many sample examination ques- 
tions, which will be sent free of charge. 


An Indiana clockmaker who owned 
a German cuckoo clock out of which a 
little bird popped on the tick of every 
hour to sing his cuckoo song, decided 
he would rather listen to a more 
familiar and more American bird call. 


Bobwhite Clocks 


So now, when the little bird pops out 
of his tiny door, he whistles clearly, 
“Bob White! Bob White!” Perhaps 
the Indiana jeweller will build up a 
business, changing German cuckoos 
into little American bobwhites. 











Cable Books 


Everyday Songs 
(For Primary Grades) 


Write for prices. 





101 Famous 
Poems 


15c each, in an 
quantity, prepaid. 
No Free Copies. 





They are literally the “101 Best Songs” that it is possible to 
jon § for school oe. Each ae 

weighed not only 

of experienced teachers to whom we have appeal 


2 n chosen, judged and 
y our painstaking experts, now ne | thousands 

for advice 
and assistance, 


Music Teaching Easier 
— Pupils Like [tf 


That is what makes the “101 Best Songs” so 
popular—so fitting for every pu in school 
music. There are songs of the hearthside, of 
love of country, melodies of the heart, lively 
ditties, simple songs for the youngsters, and a 


OtherFamous few of the easy-keyed opera selections that 


create a love of worth-while music. Allin easy 
Keys, words and music complete. 101 of them 
in all, for only 7c in quantity lots. 


Every Teacher Should Write 
for a FREE Sample Copy 


Low Prices: 7c each in 100 lots, f. o. b. Chicag 
$1 per dozen, prepaid. Less than 12 at 10c each, prepaid. 


THE CABLE COMPANY 
1201 Cable Bidg. _—..... Chicago, Ill. 








T is easier to be 


| 


happy! Enjoy life! 
other words, LIVE. 


by following a few simple 


No 


You can free yourself from such nagging ailments as 
al 


Excess Flesh in any 
part of body 
Thin Bust, Chest, 
Neck or Arms 


Round Shoulders 
Incorrect Standing 


Our Soldiers Have Done So— Why Not You? 


If you are in Chicago, come to see me, but sit down and write me NOW. Don't 


wait — you may forget it. 


When you learn to daily build your vitality, disease germs, 
giippe and cold have little effect upon you. Be free from nagging 
ailments! Weigh what you should weigh! Have a good figure! Be 


You can weigh exactly 


have done for 92,000 women I can do for you. Are you too fleshy? Are you too 
thin? Does your figure displease you? Let me help you. 

I want to help you to realize that your health lies almost entirely in 
your own hands and that you can reach your ideal in figure and poise. 

My work has grown in favor because results are quick, natural and permanent, and 
because lt appeals to COMMON SENSE. 












well than to be sick when you learn how. 


Be a source of inspiration to your friends. In 
As sure as sunrise 


what you should 
, healthful directions at home. I KNOW it, for what I 


Drugs—No Medicines 


Incorrect ing Indigestion Headache 
Poor Complexion Dizziness Sleeplessness 

of Reserve Rheumatism Torpid Liver 
Nervousness Colds Malassimilation 
Irritability Poor Circulation Auto-Intoxi 
Constipation Lame Back cation 


I will send you FREE my illustrated booklet showing 


you how to stand and walk correctly and giving many health hints. 16 


Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 45, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized authority on conditioning 


women as our training camps have condilioned our men. 
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The Matds sing in reply 
Pray, what is your intention, Sirs? 
Intention, Sirs, intention, Sirs, 
Pray what is your intention, Sirs, 
Sir Ransom, Tansom, Tardy O! 
The Dukes 
We have come forth to marry O! 
Marry O! marry O! 
We have come forth to marry O! 
Sir Ransom, Tansom, Tardy O! 


The Maids 
Pray, which of us will you have, Sirs? etc. 


The Dukes 
You’re all as black as charcoal! etc. 
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Here Come Three Dukes 


Three boys mount three others on thetr backs and walk to the girls singing:- 


Key G is, la: :@ 1d t= cm ls :- 2m id :- :d lr :- t= Ir t= :d > lt, s- cl, Is, :- 38, 
Here come three Dukes a - rid 


- ing, a-rid - ing, a- rid - 


la z- :d ld ss 
Tar - dy O! 


7d 
Sir 


lr s- sP oils, t= 38, 
Ran-som, Tan - som, 





The Maids 
We’re just as clean as you, Sirs! 


The Dukes 

You're all as stiff as pokers! etc. 
The Maids 

We can bend as well as you, Sirs! etc. 
The Dukes 


Down the kitchen and down the hall, 
Choose the fairest of them all! 

The fairest one that I can see 

(Name of girl) Come over to me! 


The girl is chosen, joins the Dukes, who ride backwards and 
forwards singing , “Here come four Dukes,” etc., then “five 
Dukes,” etc., until all the girls have been chosen. 





January Games 


(Continued from page 49) 
This is the way we wash our clothes, 
So early Monday morning. 





This is the way we iron our clothes, 
So early Tuesday morning. 


This is the way we mend our clothes, 
So early Wednesday morning. 


This is the way we visiting go, 
So early Thursday morning. 


This is the way we sweep the floor, 
So early Friday morning. 


This is the way we bake our bread, 
So early Saturday morning. 


This is the way we sit in church, 
So early Sunday morning. 


The children easily learn the names of the days of th 
week in this game. Allow the children to bring in th® 
toys to illustrate the days of the week in this game. 


Monday — tubs and wringer 

Tuesday — irons 

Wednesday — needles and thread and cloth 

Thursday — shopping bags 

Friday — little brooms and dusters 

Saturday — toy dishes 

Sunday — books, or simply sitting quietly, or walking 
to and from church. 


A doll’s house helps very much in illustrating these 
activities. 
Monday to wash all my dolly’s ciothes, 
Lots to be done, as you may suppose. 


Tuesday to iron and put away, 
That takes a body the live-'ong day. 


ing, Here 
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Wednesday to darn, to fix, to mend, 
Plenty of sewing, you may depend. 


Thursday — shonping or visiting we go, 
Then we are all dressed in our best, you 
know. 


Friday, oh, then we scrub the floor, 
Sweep the rugs, and dust much more. 


Saturday, stir and mix and bake, 
So tired we can hardly keep awake. 


Sunday, that day of all is the best, 
So glad it is here — now we can rest. 


Use the following with small table 
and dishes to teach even small children 
how to properly set a table. 


I like to help my mother 
Set the table every day, 
And when the meal is over, 
I help put things away. 


I always wipe the knives and forks, 
And lay them very straight, 

And put a spoon most carefully 
By every person’s plate. 


My mother often says that I’m 
The best help ever was, 

She smiles at me and praises me, 
And I am glad she does. 


Then use the motions to illustrate 
the activities indicated by the follow- 


ing: 


I like to help my mother 

Beat the rugs with loud strong whacks, 
And I like to shake the curtains, 

And pull out carpet tacks. 


I like to dust the furniture, 
And clean the pantry, too, 

And scrub the cellar stairs; I think 
House cleaning’s nice, don’t you? 


Older children will easily find and 
apply the moral of the following by 
Joy Allison, which may be used as a 
recitation in concert, or simply be 
read to them: 


“IT love you, mother,” said little John; 
Then, forgetting his work, his cap went on, 
And he was off to the garden swing, 
Leaving his mother the wood to bring. 


“T love you, mother,” said rosy Nell; 

“T love you better than tongue can tell;”’ 
Then she teased and pouted full half the day, 
Till her mother rejoiced when she went to play. 


“T love you, mother,” said little Fan; 
“To-day I’ll help you all I can; 

How glad I am that school doesn’t keep!” 
So she rocked the baby till it fell asleep. 


Then, stepping softly, she took the broom 
And swept the floor, and dusted the room; 
Busy and happy all day was she, 

Helpful and cheerful as child could be. 


“T love you, mother, again they said — 
Three little children going to bed; 

How do you think that mother guessed 
Which of them really loved her best? 


Use the following with appropriate 
motions or simply to suggest ways 
of helpfulness for both boys and girls: 


ese | and washing the dishes, 
Bringing the wood from the shed, 
Ironing and sewing and knitting, 





Helping to make up the bed. 
Taking good care of the baby, 

Watching her lest she should fall, 
We little children are busy, 

Yes, there is work for us all. 


Planting the corn and potatoes, 
Helping to scatter the seeds, 
Feeding the pigs and the chickens, 
Freeing the garden from*weeds. 
Driving the cows from the pasture, 
Feeding the horse in the stall. 
We little children are busy, 
Yes, there is work for us all. 


Work makes us cheerful and happy, 
Makes us grow healthy and strong; 
Play we enjoy all the better, 
When we have labored so long; 
Gladly we help our kind parents, 
Quickly we come at their call. 
Children should love to be busy, 
Yes, there is work for us all. 





Thowsands Census 
Jobs Open to Teachers 


The 1920 census opens up 5000 clerical 
positions which must be filled at once. 
Teachers are specially fitted not only to 
stand well on the examinations, but to 
receive quick advancement after appoint- 
ment, Those interested can get a free 
list of positions obtainable and free 
sample questions by dropping a postal at 
once to Franklin Institute, Dept. N220, 
Rochester, N. Y. Immediate action is 
necessary as the examinations will be held 
everywhere January 7. 





GO TO EUROPE AT OUR EXPENSE. 


Organizers of small parties wanted. Univer- 
sity Tours, Box M426, Wilmington, Delaware. 








OU can have a youthiulg@ 

appearance, clear complexion, 

magnetic eyes, pretty eye- 
brows and lashes, graceful neck 
and chin, luxuriant hair, attrac- 
tive hands, comfortable feet. You 
can remove wrinkles, lines, pim- 
ples, blackheads, strengthen sag- ; " 
ing facia) muscles—alJ through following our simple] 
Giaecions. Thousands have done so. Nodrugs, no waste 
of time, no big expense and quick results. Send for 
latest free booklet containing many beauty hints and 
all about the wonderful work accomplished by the 


GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept. 19 624 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
(A Branch of Susanna Cocroft’s W ork) 



















Coughs 
and Colds 


Are removed by Vinol, our Cod 
Liver and Iron Tonic, because 
it is a constitutional remedy. 





Here is Proof: 


Manistee, Mich. — “I was in a weak, 
run-down condition as the result of a 
chronic cough and cold so that I often 
had to stay at home from work. Vinol 
stopned the cough, broke up my cold 
and built me up after other medicines 
had failed.” — MARGARET DALE. 


It’s the beef and cod liver peptones, 
iron and manganese pertonates and 
hypophosphites contained in Vinol that 
makes it such a successful remedy for 
chronic coughs, colds and bronchitits. 
It is not a paliative like cough syrups, 
but a remedy of the cause. Try it on 
our guarantee. 

For sale at the leading drug stores 
everywhere. 

Chester Kent Co., Boston, Mass. 





TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


PASSAVANT MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


Accredited by Illinois State Department of Registration 
and Education. ers athree year course in nursing to 
women between 19 and 35. Minimum educational 
requirement, two years High School. 


For information address 
Superintendent, 149 W, Superior Street, Chicago, Ill. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
THE GRACE HOSPITAL — DETROIT 


Three-year course. Eight-hour day. Registered by the 
State of Michigan. Theoretical and practical class work 
throughout. odern nurses’ home; includes summer 
vacation home for nurses. Minimum entrance require- 
ment, two years’ High School work or its equivalent. 
For free catalog, address Superintendent of Nurses, 
Box 20, The Grace Hospital, John R. Street 
and Willis Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 








EDUGATION s3 "year. "Samp, ‘200: 


120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


“AS NECESSARY TO A TEACHER AS A MEDICAL JOURNAL TO A PHYSICIAN.” 





Home Stupy 


(28th Year) 


-School Teachers of English, History Mathematics, 
and for those interested in the study of academic 
correspondence. All 





of 


E Chicaga 


subjects are given 
Wing 






courses command credit. 
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in the lower grades could have the names of the articles writtey, 
Grades I and II can count their possessions and put the figure 
down; perhaps Grade II can add all the totals. It would } 
a splendid demonstration of the value if the teacher could 
show the children an amount in bills and coin equal to th 
value of the furnishings, and the property they are using. Thj I 
is a thrift Jesson and if the sum were large, the teacher coul 
no doubt get some business man to show the children the amoun 
of money and talk to them for a few minutes of how many othe 
things that money could buy if anyone did not realize that jj 
should be spent to help the children to become good, wig 
Americans. 


Ou: Little Citizens 


Etta V. Leighton 


Civic Secretary, National Security League 
(Book rights reserved) 


January, 1920, must be more than “Happy New Year” 
month for teachers and children. There can hardly be a teacher 
anywhere who is not seriously impressed by the need of teaching 
even to the little tots the ideals of our government assailed now 
on every hand. These children now in our classrooms are as 
much to be pitied as the little children in France and Belgium 
were while battle was raging about them. Some of the little 
French and Belgian children will never be anything but feeble- 
minded, so great was the mental] strain under which they lived 
and tried to grow. Some of our children will never be mentally 
normal unless we can take special pains to counteract the 


Teach Definition of Capital 


Whether you demonstrate the value by using the actual ins. 
money or not, make the children understand that this furnitur 
and these materials are the tools with which they work, tha 
they are “‘Capital,”’ because through their use certain product 


terribly dangerous atmosphere of unrest in which they are 
trying to live. 

We have the child five hours a day, he sleeps about eight, 
leaving eleven hours when he is exposed to other than school 
influences. In his five hours with us, we must develop strong 
concepts of growth, of building, of individual ownership to negative 


in the way of written lessons, etc., and knowledge are produced 
Above all, make everyone know that “Capital” is not jus 
money. It is not something that a few rich men have. It ij 
not something taken away from the poor man. Capital in its 
money form is accumulated savings invested in production and 
everyone of us who has money in a savings bank or in life 


insurance, everyone of us who has tools and material to wor 
with, is a capitalist. 

Don’t say, ‘‘My children are too small to understand,” 
Your children are not too small to hear, and in their homed Gre: 
and on the street they are hearing the words “‘capital” and 
“capitalist” used as something that menaces their lives and 
that must be destroyed. If you don’t try to simplify the truth 
for even small children, you are a left-handed emissary of thé 
Reds. 7 

Plain Living and High Thinking 

Let us return to this slogan of the good old Americans. Nog Se 
nation was ever more prosperous than this. If the truth wery — 
told about the High Cost of Living, it would be seen that prof. iL 
ligate spending and under production due to strikes are the 
cause of the greater part of the increase in prices. 

Use stories of the Pilgrim children to teach thrift. Co- 
operate with the Government in all its thrift activities. Above 
all, show how cheap and degrading, how vulgar, profligate 
spending is. No good American is paying extravagant prices ae 
for luxuries. The good Americans are trying to save, to make reti 
their earnings last as long as possible to live decently, noi ‘03. 
extravagantly. It is the cheap, ignorant, flashy type that is 


the doctrines of destruction and revolution that are part of 
the atmosphere to-day in every community. 


Stock- Taking 


The children will know that January is “stock-taking”’ 
month — that business men know that they must keep track 
of what they own if they intend to do a profitable business. 
By schoolroom attempts at stock-taking, by playing store. 
counteract the wicked and foolish notion now gaining currency 
that there ss something wrong in seeking profit. The wild 
agitators are demanding that all industry be run for “service 
not profit” — nine-tenths of them don’t know what they mean, 
the remaining tenth know that human nature and human 
honesty require that people shall profit by their work or by 
their investment. The agitators want to make profits all right, 
but they want to divide these profits among themselves and they 
are building up in the public mind an idea that makes a robber 
of every man who, through saving, investment, or business, 
makes a profit on what he does. 

Splendid exercises in drawing, penmanship and arithmetic 
can be made of this stock-taking in the schoolroom. Its value 
as civics is to build up several ideas: 
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1 “Counting our blessings, remembering our joys” as a 
counteractant of rest and discontent. 

2 Creating a business sense — desirability of always knowing 
where one stands financially. 

3 Teaching the making of inventories and their use in 
obtaining insurance or loans. 

4 Creating a sense of ownership, interest and pride in one’s 
possessions and desire to get the best use of them. 

5 Teaching the distinction between real estate and personal 
property and noting the community tax on real estate and the 
tax on personal property. 

6 Teaching the difference between luxuries and necessities. 
Showing that books, pictures, etc., ought not be classed as 
luxuries. 

7 Creating a feeling of gratitude towards parents and 
community for advantages given. 

S Creating a respect for property, the feeling that personal 
and private property must not be harmed or wasted. This 
feeling is most important. 


It has been said that no truly sane person can destroy prop- 
erty. The firebug, who sets fire to property, is clearly insane. 
The person who preaches destruction of property is likewise 
mentally unbalanced. One of our greatest tasks is to prevent 
wanton destruction by young people. The destructive instinct 
can be cured by cultivating the imagina.ion so that the child 
can put himself in the owner’s place, and this can be done only 
when the child hag himself a strong property feeling for his own 
possessions. 


School Property 


Think of the pleasant counting and writing lessons in making 
out a school property stock sheet. The third and fourth grades 
might make the inventory sheets for the entire building as a draw- 
ing lesson. A triplicate set of sheets for each teacher might be 
lettered as an upper grade drawing lesson, but the sheets used 


engaged in an orgy of spending. No class is suffering mor 
from this than the teacher. Surely we can put our hearts into 
teaching a refined, cultured standard of living. 

Let us make an inventory of 


Personal swagnny 


all. The idea is to build up in the them pe cre of possessior 
and contentment and thrift. Tell them to list damaged to 

and then see if these damaged toys can be repaired as a manua 
training exercise and donated to other children or to hospitals 
It is said that the aliens among us who wish to overthrow ou 
Government get more money in a week now than they used to 
be able to save in several years. They were contented until th 
agitators preached to them against our country and now, thougi 
some of them make over a hundred dollars a week, they calj 
themselves wage slaves and want to take over the factories fa 
themselves. Their discontent was artificially created bj 
agitators. 


Uncle Sam’s Census 


Tell the children that Uncle Sam takes stock of his peopl 
every ten years, and that 1920 is a census year. Tell them th 
first census bill was passed in 1790 —let them find out ho 
many times the census has been taken. Let them take a cens 
of their own family (fine opportunity for spelling, reading 
writing — fine opportunity for teacher to become better ac 
quainted). 

Tell them that Uncle Sam wants to know everyone’s name, 
place of birth, age, occupation, whether the children are it 
school or at work, and whether everyone can read and writ 
English. Stress on this last part may increase interest i 
Americanization work. We don’t realize our power. What we 
put into the minds of the children reacts powerfully on thei 
parents. It is a moving and pathetic sight to see little children 
bring their mothers to evening school to learn English, beca 
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ives and mation and special prize offer. CHICAGO PHOTO- 
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dents, the population in this census will 
probably be considerably lower than what 
might have been the expected growth of a 
normal ten years. 

The children can dramatize: 

1 A census taker. 

2 The administrator of an estate, who 
gets three appraisers to make an inventory. 
(Watch newspaper for such items.) 

3 A furniture loan man —loans are 
given only on part of the value. They 
are called “chattel mortgages.” 

4 A personal property insurance man. 
5 An auctioneer. 

Use the information gained in their in- 
ventories as the basis of their dialogue. 
They should be encouraged to make in- 
ventories of home possessions, to mend 
and keep in repair home furniture and 
tools, to get a sense of the money value 
the family possessions represent, and a 
feeling of loyalty to this Government, 
founded to protect them in their rights. 
Be sure that Grades III and IV read the 
clauses of the Constitution that relate to 
the protection of private property. 

“No person shall be deprived of life, 
liberty or property without the due process 
of law; nor shall private property be taken 
for public use without just compensa- 
tion.” (Fifth Amendment.) 

Make them realize that schemes which 
take away the right to property are un- 
American. Create a scorn of the “kicker,” 
especially of the one who discourages work- 
ingmen by telling them lies. The real 
agitators do not work, they roam about 
talking. Teach: 


There are two kinds of discontent in this 
world — the discontent that wrings its hands 
and the discontent that works. The first loses 
what it had—and the second gets what it 
wants. — Graham 


Note Miss Leighton will answer questions 
or send references for teaching our Govern- 
ment as contrasted with Sovietism, Socialism, 
Communism, etc., or the economic fallacies of 
schemes like the Plumb plan, etc. Address 

Miss Etta V. Letcuton, National Security 
League, 19 West 44th St., New York City 


Free Dress Designing Lessons 


Teachers learn Dress Designing, during 
spare times, so as to design and e 
original clothes for yourself and friends, 
and to increase you salary by teaching this 
important and interesting subject. Dress 
Designers earn from $45 to $100 a week. 

Large descriptive book, containing 
sample lessons, can had, without 
charge, by writing to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. N859, Rochester, N. Y. Write be- 


PLUS 
The Palmer Method Organization 


marks the difference between uniformly sue 
cessful results in teaching Penmanship and 
indifferent, temporary results. Investigate a 
school system where the Palmer Method Plan 
has really been followed. You will want the 
same results in YOUR schools. A postal 
card of inquiry to our nearest office is the 
first step in the right direction. Now is the 


time! 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago Philadelphia 
Cedar Rapids, lowa Portland, Oregon 


PHOTOPLAYS WANTED 


Big prices paid. You can write them. We show 
you how, Rex Publishers, Box 175, C-26, Chicago. 


ENTERTAINMENTS) 


PL. AYS How to them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drills, 

Speakers, Monologs, Folk Dances, Operettas, 
Pageants, Musical Readings, Finger Plays, Motion & Pantomime, 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertainments for 
all Holidays, Minstrel Jokes, 
Hand Books, Make-Up Goods, 


























WHAT PENCIL MAKES 
IT EASIER FOR CHIL- 
DREN to learn to write? We 
should be glad to send teach- 
ers of primary grades a 
sample, No. 134-SJ, which 
we believe will answer this 


question. 
> JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
g Jersey City New Jersey 


Established 1827 














HAHNEMANN HOSPITAL OF CHICAGO 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
Accredited by State Department of Registration and Education 
3 year course . Practical Experience 
Applicants must meet the requirements of good 


g (19-35), good moral character, having two 
High $ School education or its equivalent. 
Separate Home for Nurses 
For Catalog and application , address 
Dr. J. C. COBB, 2814 Ellis Avenue, Chicago. 





WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Three » i the State of 
tlre pn AE yt iy | 
tenance i as well as an 








fore the present edition is exhausted. 


allowance each month. For 
Supt. Nursing School, 2449 Washington Bivd,, 


her information 
Chicago, ll, 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is 
a very serviceable institution for school boards and 
teachers. The right teacher in the right position 
means the highest success for both teacher and pupil. 














Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


GS Beacon Street, Boston. 


Telephone Connection 





The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOW. 





Employ an agency to act as your business manager. 


ME TEAGHER'S EXCHANGE ° '20'2%eson oe 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 








Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS (O-QPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS’N 


Write us what you want. 
Free Literature. Address MARION, IND. 

















it is always wise to have ‘a friend at the Court of Caesar.” Register Now! 


SCHE RMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for superior 
366 Fifth Ave. NEWYORK PCoPle. We register only reli- 


Between 34th and 35th Sts. able candidates. Services free 
CuarLes W. Mutrorp, Prop. to school officials. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Harlan P. French, Pres., W. W. Andrews, Sec’y, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 














Established 1855 








This is an age of specialists —it’s an agency’s business to place teachers. 


i 
9 70 Fifth Avenue 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “sew you 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, amd other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. PRATT, Manager 
X Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 











Teachers holding four year High School Course, one year State Normal, salaries $90 to $100 per 


ERS’ month. Engagements commencing October, November and January continue till July Ist. 
T A Engagements commencing February, March, April and May continue till Christmas. Write 


to-day for particulars. State qualifications. 
WINNIPES, CANADA 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
We can give you promotion in lines of higher salary; better location; improved subject schedules. 
MARY FRANCES WILSON, Proprietor 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


97360 Overton Pk. Circle, Memphis, Tenn. 

2A Park Street, Boston , Mass. 809 Title Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 509 Journal Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y 28-E. Jackson Blvd., , ill. 2161 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley, Cal. 
549 Union Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 317 Masonic Temple, Denver, Col. 510 Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 











(Teachers Agencies Continued Page Opposite) 





Notes from the Savings Division, 
United States Treasury 
Department 


Educators and school heads of Penn- 
sylvania have called upon the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction of the state 
to provide for the teaching of thrift 
as a part of the required state course 
of study for schools. This action was 
taken at the Educational Congress re- 
cently held at Harrisburg under the 
auspices of the State Department of 
Public Instruction. ‘ 

The congress, which was composed 
of prominent educators of Pennsylvania, 
including city and county superintendents 
and high school principals, took a de- 
cided stand in favor of making both 
teaching of thrift and a system of savings 
by means of government securities such 
as Thrift and War Savings Stamps in 
schools, a required part of public pro- 
cedure in all communities. A com- 
mittee of seven, headed by Prof. George F. 
Zook of Pennsylvania State College, 
was appointed to draw up a detailed 
program of thrift teaching for the public 
instruction for approval. 

One section of the congress devoted 
itself to thrift education and reports 
made te this section indicated such 
instruction already was well organized 
in many of the schools of the state. 

The Resolution adopted by the Thrift 
Section stated: 


Whereas the Federal Government, 
through the United States Treasury 
Department, has requested the schools 
of the country to continue the sale of 
Government Savings Stamps and to 
develop a permanent system of thrift 
education, and 


Whereas the National Education Asso- 
ciation in a resolution of July 5, 1919, 
urged that “all elementary schools, 
secondary schools and higher schools 
make compulsory the teaching of thrift 
and savings and thereby give it a place 
of permanence in the curriculum,” and 


Whereas Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion for Pennsylvania, has stated in a 
letter to Mr. E. P. Passmore, Governor 
of the Third Federal Reserve District, 
dated October 9, 1919, “I am in favor 
of incorporating in a revised curriculum 
for the public schools the subject of 
thnft”: 


Therefore, be it Resolved that the Thrift 
Session of the Educational Congress held 
under the direction of the Department 
of Public Instruction of Pennsylvania, 
meeting at Harrisburg, November 20, 1919, 
heartily endorses the approval given 
to the Government Savings Movement 
by Superintendent Finegan and _ urges 
that in the proposed revision of the 
curriculum of the public schools of Penn- 
sylvania, the teaching of thrift and the 
sale of Government Savings Stamps 
should be made compulsory and given 
a definite and permanent place. 


Determination among the school leaders 
of Great Britain that the lessons of 
thrift and careful living and spending 
gained during the war and since, shall 
not be lost, has led to the establishment 
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of the Continuation Schools which will 
open formally in January. 

y Lhese schools form a part of the edu- 
cational reform now being effected in 
England as a result of post war con- 
ditions. The Continuation Schools are 
meant to: bridge the gap between the 
time when the ordinary boy leaves school 
and the time when he settles down to 
a life vocation. Their influence on the 
life of the community, according to 
British officials, will not lie merely in 
acquirement of knowledge. Behind these 
scholastic advantages will be others 
no less potent for the good of the nation. 

“There is in the present training of 
boyhood and youth a gap that has always 
been a source of danger.” said an English 
school official recently. “The boy at 
school is brought under very strong 
social influence. Leaving school, how- 
ever, the boy is often too suddenly plunged 
into freedom unregulated by a sense 
of responsibility. The Continuation 
Schools will bridge the gulf between 
the epoch of the schoolhoy and the epoch 
of the worker. 

“There are facilities for saving in a 
large number of the schools and such 
facilities are being widely set up in. the 
factories and industrial plants of the 
country. But in the intermediary period 
there is no definite agency for the main- 
tenance of wise habits that may vanish 
for lack of fostering. It is hoped that 
in ‘he Continuation Schools means will 
be found through formation of savings 
association: of bringing the nation’s 
youth at this stage under the good in- 
fluences provided both earlier and later.” 

The probl m of thrift instruction and 
encouragement of saving among the 
scholars of America already is occupy- 
ing a large place in the attention of the 
school leaders of America who are work- 
ing out definit plans for permanent 
thrift instruction in the schools, in con- 
junction with the Savings Division of 
the Treasury Department. 





been put there 


PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


(Continued from Page Oppesite) 


The teachers’ agency is alegitimate and helpful institution. 
Some of the very best and very successful educators 
in public schools, colleges and private schools have 
by means of 





teachers’ agencies. 
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THE 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ 


EXCHANCE 


101i TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 
Founded in 1897, by a School Superintendent, its recommendations give 


PERSONAL Service Worth Paying For, MANUAL Free 











NE 

ROCKY N7- TEACHERS 

AGENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENnveR.COLO 
WM. PUFFER, A. M., Manager 





Portland, Ore. 
Chicago, Ill. 


TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS, SUPERINTENDE™’TS 
We Can Place You in Better Positions 
Write us TO-DAY for a Free Booklet, “The Road to Good Positions,” 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Kansas City, Mo, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


OUR SERVICE IS UNEXCELLED — OUR SUCCESS PHENOMENAL 
The Largest and Most Wideiy Patronized Teachers Agency in the West 
ENROLLMENT FEE NOT NECESSARY 





FREE RECISTRATION prepared 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU {0% 7e,, Fits cls rauipment. Operate locally and nadonaly 


Direct recommendations. We 


teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 





AGENCY 


34th YEAR 


A | h Q r TEACHERS’ 








NEW YORK 437 Fifth Avenue 
DENVER Symes Building 
SPOKANE Peyton Building 


ADDRESS ANY OFFICE 





25 E. Jackson Bid., Chicago 


Our booklet ‘‘Teaching as a Busi- 
ness’’ with timely chapters on Peace 
Salaries, Prospects, Critical Letters 
of Application, etc., sent FREE, 


























places, places that pay big money. 


a chance at the big positions. 


a salary of a million dollars a year. 





That is what you want. You should not be content with 
merely a job. If you are, twenty years from now you might 
have the same job, but you will not have advanced. 

What you want is an opportunity to get ahead. You want 
to follow a profession that has a future to it. You don’t want 
to be content to occupy a minor position all your life. You want 


It is in the active, hustling, rapidly-expanding world of busi- 
ness that these chances exist by thethousand. It was the business 
world that gave Marshall Field his chance and enabled him to 
become the great merchart prince. It was the business world 
that created opportunity for Morgan, one of the greatest of our 

nciers. It was the business world that paid Charles Schwab 


KNOXVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


YOUR BEST CHANCE FOR A BETTER POSITION AND A BIGGER SALARY 
LIES IN THE BUSY BUSINESS WORLD 


The busy business world offers wonderful chances for big 
success to the young man and woman of ambition and training. 

Real opportunities are numerous. We do not mean mere 
chances to obtain a job, but chances to reach the really responsible 


within your grasp. 


and the expert. 


The easiest way for you to enter this opportunity-laden business 
world is to train yourself to acquire a knowledge of the things 
that will make your services useful; things that will enable you 
to get your first start. 
get started and to show what you are worth. 

You can be a success — A GREAT BIG SUCCESS — if yeu 
have faith in yourself and give yourself a fair chance. 

Arouse yourself then. Get this business education that will 
put more knowledge within your brain — more opportunity 
Get this education that will enable you to 
push to the front — that will help to lift you out. of the rut of 
underpaid workers and place you in the ranks of the trained 


The catalogue of the school containing further information 
about the golden opportunities a business education offers young 
men and women will be mailed to you free. Mail the cou 
RIGHT NOW and let us show you that your BIG CHANCE 
is not really so far ahead of you as you may think. 


That’s all you want, an opportunity to 





City. . 
An accredited school State 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE. vat 
Frank Miller, Pres. J.R. Lowry, Vice-Pres, OS han Kiva stinitas 





Without cost or obligation to me, please send your free catalegue. 


NOXVILLE BUSINE 
Box K SS COLLE 


anvlile, Tenn. 
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“The children ought to bless the spirit that 
prompted the getting up of such books” 






SCHOOL CLASSICS FOR PRIMARY GRADES 





~~ EIGHT CENTS EACH, POSTPAID—SIXTY CENTS PER DOZEN 





grades. 


change of books. 





The cost is slight. 


Your Pupils Soon Tire of a Book Constantly in Hand 


To read well one must read widely. Nowhere is this more apparent than in the lower 
Long before the basic reader is finished many other simple books should be read. A 
book constantly in hand soon loses interest, while another, with practically the same 
vocabulary, brings fresh ideas and is vigorously attacked by the busy inquisitive little minds. 

Get a supply of Famous School Classics and give your classes the benefit of frequent 
Bright and interesting, every one. 








COMPLETE GRADED LIST OF SCHOOL 


185. 
186. 
187. 
188. 


FIRST GRADE 


2, Aisop’s Fairs. Parr I. 
Edited by Mara L. Pratt. 

Large type. Blackboard words. Fox and 
the Lion, Fox and the Grapes, Cock-a-Doodle 
and the Piece of Gold, Wolf and Goat, The 
Lazy Grasshoppers, The Wolf and the Crane, 
Kid and Wolf, Fox and Crow, The Stag at 
the Lake. Illustrations. 

3. Aésop’s Fasites. Part II. 

The Hawk and the Nightingale, Snake’s 
Eggs, Fox and Crab, The Ant and Dove, 
Dog and His Shadow, Cat and the Birds, 


Fox in the Well, the Fox and Stork, and other 
chapters. 


73. THe Story or THE Bups. Nature 
Stories. Autobiographical. Illustrated. 

74. Wat ANNIE SAw. 

“Stories from Nature. 

77. FLOWER Frrenps. Part I. 


' Pléasant, instructive talks, with ethical 
value, about some of our flower friends. 
Illustrated. 


SECOND GRADE 


7. Lirrte Rep Ripinc Hoop — JaAck-o’ 
LANTERNS—— AND OLD OAK TREE’S 
CuristTMas Dream. Illustrated. 

8. JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. 

Capitally told with some variations that 

hold children deeply intent. Illustrated. 

75. Bups, Roots AND STEMs 


A Nature Reader that yields in simple form 
much curious information about buds, stems 
and roots. Illustrated. 


76. Some Brrp FRIENDS. 
78. FLower Frrenps. Part II. 


79. FLower Frrenps. Part III. 


Illustrated. Both 78 and 79 continue the 
stories of Our Flower Friends begun so attrac- 
tively in No. 77, Part I, of the First Grade. 


87. LEGENDS OF THE SPRING-TIME 
Two fine folk stories, adapted cleverly to the 
Second Grade. They are Sleeping Beauty, 
and Siegfried and Brunhilde. 


ROBINSON Crusoe. Part I. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. Part II. 
RoBINSON Crusoe. Part III. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. Part IV. 


These four parts relate in a form so sim- 
plified as to catch the interest and the under 
standing of all second grade pupils. 

Each number fully illustrated. 


189. 


CHILDREN OF History. I. 


Story of the Life of Washington, Franklin, 
Fulton, S. F. B. Morse, Eli Whitney, all told 
in fireside language, simple and familiar. 


190. 


CHILDREN OF History. II. 
Portraits. 


Story of Irving, Cooper, Audu- 


bon, Webster, Emerson, Bryant, in the style 
made so enjoyable to children by Miss Chase. 


196. 


Re 
4. 


20. 


LEGENDS OF THE SPRING-TIME. II. 


THIRD GRADE 


Grimm’s Farry TALEs. I. 
Grim’s Farry TAtes. II. 


STORIES FROM GARDEN AND FIeEtp. I. 


Thirty-six pages of wide-awake stories of 
plant life. Illustrated. 


21. 


STORIES FROM GARDEN AND FIELD. II. 


Illustrated. 
A second sheaf of plant stories. 


25. 
26. 
Sketch maps. 
27. 
28. 


Illustrated. 


Story oF GENERAL ISRAEL PUTNAM. 
Tilustrated. 


Story oF WILLIAM PENN. 


Story oF COLUMBUS. 


Story OF WASHINGTON. 


Illustrated. Patriotic Songs with music. 


29. 


30. 


Story OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. Por- 
trait. 


Story oF DANIEL WEBSTER AND SOME 
Boys AND GIRLS OF THE REVOLU- 
TION. Portrait. 


31. Story or Linco. Illustrated. 

35. Story or Lower. With memory 
Gems. 

36. Story or TENNYSON. With six poems. 

Portrait. 


CLASSICS FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


42. Story or WaittieR, witH_RHyYMES 
FOR LitTLeE FOLKs. 


Portrait and illustrations. 


45. Srory oF THE Pitcrims. Illustrated. 

46. Story oF THE Boston TEA Party. 

60. Story or EpIsON AND SKETCH OF 
LAWRENCE COSTER, INVENTOR OF 
PRINTING. 

61. Story or HiawaTHa. Portrait. 


68. Story OF THE NorSEMEN. Illustrated. 


69. Puss-1n-Boors. 
Amazing to children, and with real uplift 
in its golden sequel. Illustrated. 
72. Story or PocAHonras. 
Three Portraits and old Print reproductions. 


95. Stories OF AMERICAN REVOLUTION. I. 
Lexington and Concord, Bunker Hill. 


%§. StTorreES OF AMERICAN REVOLUTION. II. 
The British Driven from Boston. Sketch 
Maps and Illustrations. 


101. Strorres oF THE ReEvotuTion. III. 


120. Lisperty Bett — THE BELL THAT RANG 
Out Our INDEPENDENCE. Illustrated. 


FOURTH GRADE, 


22. HAWTHORNE’S GOLDEN Toucu. 
82. Story or Hoimes. 
Two Characteristic Poems. Portrait. 
89. Story or LONGFELLOow. 
91. Story or MARQUETTE. 
98. Story or Boone. 
Daniel Boone, everybody’s favorite, pictured 
here in simple phrase. 
99. PIONEERS OF THE WEST. 
How Lewis and Clark found the Columbia 
River. Two maps and full-page illustrations. 
100. FREMONT AND Kir Carson. 


Explorations teeming with thrilling adven- 
tures. Illustrated. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHINGHCOMPANY Boston Chicago [New York San Francisco 
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HERE ARE SOME NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 
SEND FOR THEM NOW. BEGIN 1920 RIGHT 


BOOKS FOR READING, LANGUAGE, NUMBER 





WORK, BUSY WORK, CONSTRUCTION WORK 





NUMBER WORK 


Lesson Plans in Arithmetic by 
Whittington and O’Neill. 
256 pages. 50 cents. 

Drills and exercises in number work 

for second, third and fourth years. 


READING 
Blackboard Reading by Maude 
Moore. 
160 pages. Cloth, 50cents. 


Deals definitely and explicitly with 
the very first steps in teaching children 
to read, giving sentences to be used, 
and exact directions as to how to 
proceed with each lesson. 


Story Plays for Little Ones by 
Emma M. Maguire. 
128 pages. Cloth, 50 cents 
A fund of stories written in dramatic 
form ready for action. Choice can 
be made Ly teacher to suit grade and 
ability of pupils. 


Little Dialogues for Little Folks. 
Dialogues for Every Month for 
Primary Children by Ella M. 
Powers. 

Price, 50 cents 

In this book of little dialogues the child’s 
love for impersonation has been fittingly 
recognized. Little people are imitators. 
Dramatization is one of their great 
delights. 

The illustrations add to the attractive- 
ness and are suggestive to the teacher. 
This book should be upon the desk of 
every teacher of the primary grades. 


Plays from The Wonder Book by 
Grace Dietrich McCarthy. 


Cloth. 96 pages. Half-tone illustra- 
tions. 50 cents. 

This little book of plays for children 
differs from most of the dramatizations 
published, in that its author has given 
a collection from one source only — and 
that one which is always regarded with 
eager delight by children—Hawthorne’s 
version of the Classic Myths. 


The Land of Make-Believe—A 
World for Little Actors — by 
Mary Gardner. 


Cloth. Illustrated. 168 pages. 50 cents. 
“Dramatic Reproduction”—asit stands 
in the “grown-up’s” vocabulary—“ Let’s 
play, Let’s make believe, Let’s pretend,” 
as the child expresses it — has won its 
own way by proving that, if once ap- 
plied, it will cure many of the worst ills 
to which the reading class is heir. 





LANGUAGE WORK 


Language Games by Myra King. 
Postpaid, 50 cents 
Lively games for fixing habits of 
correct speech. 


Daily Lesson Plans in English 
by Caroline Griffin. 
160 pages. 50 cents 
Lesson Plans, with material needed, 
arranged for daily use for each week 
of the first four years. Especially 
fine for rural teachers. 


Five Little Foxes and Other Folks 
by Nellie Lathrop Helm. 

Illustrated by D. R. Aucssurc, with 

drawings for the blackboard. 
Cloth. 50 cents. 

Charming animal stories that will de- 

light and instruct the children, illus- 

trated with unique blackboard sketches 

that any teacher can place on the board. 


The Teacher’s Robinson Crusoe 
by Samuel Allison. 

190 pages. Cloth, 50 cents. 
Arranged so as to use the story to in- 
troduce the development of industry 
in producing shelter, food and clothes 
to meet the needs of man. 


An American Robinson Crusoe 
by Samuel Allison. 
171 pages. Cloth, 50 cents. 
Text same as “Teacher’s Robinson 
Crusoe”’; arranged for reading by pupils. 
Without lesson plans and suggestions 
found in the Teacher’s 


OCCUPATION OR 
BUSY WORK 


When First We Go to School 
by M. Helen Beckwith. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 
Lesson plans with seat work; subjects 
with reference to the different months. 


Seat Work and Sense Training 
by Christiana Mount. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 
Material for one hundred days, in- 
cluding games, paper cutting and 
folding, drawing and modeling. 


Around the Year with the Little 
Bennetts by Dorothy Howe. 
127 pages. Cloth, 50 cents. 

Plenty of work in freehand drawing, 

cutting, and shaping, with appropriate 

activities in speech, song and motion. 


All books sent postpaid on receipt of price— address nearest office. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 





Play — Its Value and Fifty Games 
by Nina B. Lamkin. 


91 pages. Illustrated. Cloth. 60 cents. 
Partial Contents: 
Physical Education — what it means. 
What is Play? Connecting link be- 
oe moral and spiritual 
wth. 
The Need of Directed Sport. 
How, When and Where Should We 
Play? 
The Varied and Valuable Develop- 
ment that comes through Play. 
Indoor and Outdoor playgrounds. 
Directions for Playing Fifty Games. 


Drawing With Colored Crayons by 
Prof. D. R. Augsburg. 

75 illustrations. Cloth. 60 cents. 

The illustrations are especially designed 
as examples for first efforts in crayon 
drawing, and can be used in the First, 
Second and Third Grades of public 
schools. 
There is a special treatment of rugs, 
pillows, blankets, landscapes, grasses, 
and weeds, flowers, headdress, lanterns, 
butterflies, birds, animals, sunbonnet 
girls, moonlight and shade effects. 


A Year of Primary Occupation 
Work by Etta Merrick Graves. 
3 Vols. Each, 50 cents. 

Vol. I 1st Term, Oct., Nov., Dec. 
Vol. II 2nd Term, Jan., Feb., March. 
Vol. III 3rd Term, April, May, June. 
Fully illustrated, with photographs 
of the finished work, charts, patterns 
and poster work. 


The First Flag and Other Paitri- 
otic Plays and Exercises. 
Price, 60 cents 
Two hundred pages of Patriotic Flag 
Exercises, Plays, Drills, Marches and 
Dramatizations, written and arranged 
for children from eight to fifteen years. 
In these days when love and reverence for 
our country and the flag of our country 
is being instilled into our children 
teachers will greet this volume with 
delight. 


The Book of Folk Songs Selected 
by Margaret A. Whiting. 
9x12. Boards. 60 cents. 

This collection of Folk Songs has been 
drawn from many sources. No attempt 
to classify as to grade. Excellent for 
cultivation of musical taste in both 
children and teachers. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Typewriting with Victrola, High School of Commerce, Omaha, Neb 


The Victrola 


as an aid to commercial studies 


Typewriting and Penmanship 


The mastery of RHYTHM is a prime requisite to success in speedy and accurate 
typewriting and in flowing and graceful penmanship. 

MUSIC will evoke a decided rhythmic response from the fingers in any typewriting 
or penmanship drill. IT ELIMINATES: stiffness, awkwardness, self-consciousness and 
drudgery. IT SECURES: agility, accuracy, precision, uniformity and interest. 


Try these Victor Records 


for Typewriting and Penmanship 


alty March 
Chess We = True to You \ 18382 


rea Pershing March ) 

Repasz March f 38607 

Fotget-Me-Not Waltz 

Felicia Waltz } 33639 
} 17368 


On the Wing Galop 
Military Escort March 


Eros Waltz \ = 
Golden Trumpets—Schottische f 3° 
Esmeralda—Waltz Hesitation \ 
Cecile—Waltz Hesitation 35373 
In Lilac Time—March 
Clayton’s Grand March 
Patriotic Medley March 


Standard Bearer March 


} 35397 
} 35657 


Shorthand Dictation 
The Victrola is an ever-ready dictator; in class and out of 
class; for regular drill or special and extra study. 
It allows the teacher to give personal attention to the students 
as they take notes. It admits of frequent repetition for testing 
and increasing speed. It presents varied voice qualities with per- 


fect enunciation and diction. 


See the Victor Record Catalog under “Recitations” for suitable 


material. 


3 * 


For further information, consult any 
Victor dealer, or write to 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, N. J. 


especially manufactured 
for School use 


When the Victrola is not in 
use, the horn can be placed 
under the instrument safe and 
secure from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promis- 
cuous use 


by irresponsible 
people. 
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